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) THE IRON CURTAIN REFUGEE IN A NEW WORLD 
Donald P. Knode 


The West is beginning to realize the immense importance of propa- 

in its struggle with Communism. But it does not realize how much 

of its effort may be vitiated by the lack of a consistent political and humani- 
tarian program in the treatment of the refugee. 


The psychological adjustment of the refugee from an Iron Curtain 
country to the environment of freedom is often a matter of long and bitter 
acclimatization. He enters a social climate charged with hostility not only 
on the part of the foreigners among whom he seeks his livelihood but also, 
and more tragic, from fellow refugees who like himself have emigrated from 
an intolerable life. This suspicion of his own kind is a salient factor in his 
new life. It is a reflection of the atmosphere from which he has escaped 
wherein self-preservation had become the primary raison detre and wherein 
ito be either trustworthy or loyal to one’s friends was often cause for death. 
In order to exist, to protect himself and his family, to ensure the barest slave- 
like existence he was perforce himself a spy. When the spy-slave revolts, 
igives up his native land, whether because actively sought by the Secret 
Police or because he has chosen to place an ideological value above a na- 
‘tionalistic | oyalty, he cannot, upon achieving his freedom, help bringing this 
ipsychology of distrust with him. 

In the new country the refugee is reluctant to express sentiments which 
will in any way cause reason for doubt about his hate of the regime from 
which he fled; therefore, he often attempts to “sterilize” himself relative to 
this nationality. This is true in proportion to the hate of his countrymen 
felt by the host population. In this attempted self-sterilization he encounters 
ithe frustration of any organism long-trained to certain attitudes, but for a 
man with sensitivity to ideologies, it is somewhat more intricate than a 
‘simple physical reaction. The sickness and apathy sometimes accompany- 
jing his escape can often be traced to this reaction. After the first sickness 
thas passed, however, he begins to regain a certain pride in himself and his 
nationality. Then he is prone to adopt a small circle of friends—usually 

who escaped with him, who have passed the final test of friendship— 

and launch into a series of feuds with others of the same nationality, remon- 
ting against their implication in the regime which caused his, their own, 

d their country’s deterioration in the eyes of the free world. Through this 
fanatically loyal minority he expresses all the long-inhibited feelings 

his nationality, absolving himself of treason and, by holding an attitude, 
joften superficial, of hate and suspicion of his own countrymen, before ac- 
quaintances in his adopted nation he earns acceptance. Then as a result of 
hi “activities, Americans, who enjoy identifying themselves with all causes 
involving freedom and are impressed by the plight of the refugee, pour out 
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/ 
millions of dollars a year to literally hundreds of rival nationalistic welfare’ 
refugee organizations, each claiming to be the true advocates of truth and 
freedom and representativ of the national will. Many a member of these 
groups earns his bread and butter only by dissuading a possible benefactor 
from contributing to a competitive organization. He will convince the 
philanthropist that he, a man of the old world who has been a part of 
struggle and strife in terms of life and death, and who has known his rivals 
intimately for years, is in a better position to judge than is the doner. In 
this manner his group and its politics are perpetuated. Unfortunately, the 
funds are often used more for political maneuvering than for relief of his 
kind. 

It poses a dilemma born of human nature. As long as the United Na- 
tions admits the delegates of the “People’s Republics” as representatives of 
the will of these nations its hands are bound and nationalistic splinter groups 
will thrive, fiercely proclaiming their peculiar mots de guerre, in self-protec- 
tion against a carelessly suspicious attitude of the Westerners and the 
calumny of their rivals. The tragedy is double-edged for it is the new 
refugee who suffers most. 

The escapee just emerged often bears the marks of a true martyr. In 
Czechoslovakia, in the summer of 1950, I briefly spoke to a refugee who, 
although I have seen and interviewed hundreds since then, left an indelible 
impression upon my mind, perhaps because he was the “newest” refugee I 
have ever seen. The experience held something like the fascination of a 
newborn baby, and, indeed, his reactions were exactly those of one who 
has just arrived in a new world. It happened in May, near Hoff, a small 
Bohemian village, not far from Asch where Comrade Kovalinko later drove 
his train through to freedom. Snow still lay on the northern slopes. The 
night before this boy had slept an hour or two on the frozen ground, ex- 
hausted after dodging border guards for two days and nights. With the 
first light of day he had walked down the village street and given himself 
up to a policeman. He had come through alive and had been accorded 
kind treatment and food, so he was grateful in spite of the fact that he was 
shivering from head to foot in a damp cell and was being subjected to a 
penetrating interrogation by border officials. He spoke willingly and with 
emphasis about the living conditions he had left. He had come out for the 
very practical reason that he was to be drafted by the Communists and 
having heard General Eisenhower was accepting his kind—a misinterpreta- 
tion of an RFE broadcast that a refugee army was being considered by the 
Western nations—he had chosen the Western service. Although he had 
done this without much thought, as he continued to speak about his griev- 
ances,—freely for the first time in years,—he became inspired. His demeanor 
of unashamed enthusiasm reflected a profound recognition of justice. Dog- 
tired and through chattering teeth, he conveyed the impression of one who, 
saved from death, gives his saviors in his expressions of reborn hope more 
of himself than he or they had bargained for. 

Other refugees tell of beating and torture by secret police, of families 
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moved after 24-hour notice to the Unknown, of threats to relatives and the 
assumption of power of a few arrogant officials whose abuses reflect a total 
lack of either humanity or education. The individual, robbed of 
property and living from day-to-day on a ration insufficient for himself and 
family, constantly in fear of disease and deadly Soviet nostrums, loses his 
identity and sinks to his knees in supplication for life alone. He emerges 
driven by a desperate inner force, and torn by the thoughts of the punish- 
ment which may be inflicted upon relatives. 


The final decision that life is either literally or ideologically iripossible 
in his old environment is usually reached by the refugee after a series of 
protentous circumstances, as in the case of “G.V.” who recently escaped from 
Bulgaria. Some months after he had been forced to quit as chauffeur for 
the British Legation he was approached on the street by two former ac- 
quaintances. He had not seen them in months and was surprised when 
they asked to talk to him immediately on a matter of urgent business. Un- 
nerved by their insistence, “G.V.” gave them his address. His “friends,” 
playing the role of desperate anti-Communists who had arranged to com- 
mandeer an airplane in the manner of Col. Mikhalakiev’s bloody flight in 
1948, demanded that he go to the British to ask for protection once they had 
reached Turkey. “G.V.” categorically refused. His new associates, assum- 
ing anger at his firmness, produced a pistol and threatened violent death if 
he should reveal them to the authorities. At a later rendezvous which “G.V.” 
kept, fearing retribution upon himself or his wife, one of the “anti-Commu- 
nists” outlined the huge partisan organization of which he was a member 
and told “G.V.” again in unmistakable tones that he must ask British support 
for such missions as blowing up bridges and stealing the corpse of G. Dimi- 
trov embalmed in a mausoleum in Central Sofia. Cowed by threats, “G.V.” 
diffidently went to his former employer and told his story. The employer 
urged him to hide nothing and agreed that as in the case of other former 
foreign employees he was the victim of a plot either to eliminate him or to 
make use of him as a spy. 


As “G.V.” had anticipated, one morning at five o'clock the following 
week there was a knock at his door, and he was taken to Security headquar- 
ters. He remained in a cell for days and was mercilessly interrogated as to 
the reason for his visit to the British. “G.V.” maintained calmly that he 
suspected a plot by Security against him. Nevertheless, to his own surprise, 
he was released after signing a pledge of loyalty to the Bulgarian regime. 
Following his release he realized weeks of quiet and even managed a vaca- 
tion from his job. Then suddenly, again he was summoned by Security. He 
was to contact his “friend” and report his activities once more. It was evi- 
dent that the trap had closed and that his life was in jeopardy. If he reported 
on the “anti-Communist,” he would be mysteriously shot for “betrayal.” If 
he cooperated with him, he would be subject to arrest, imprisonment, and 
death at the hands of Security. In a few hours he was on his way to the 
Turkish frontier. Two days later he crossed the border. 
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Each refugee has his own peculiar story molded from deep emotional | 


experiences and usually told with a distinctive effort at self-justification, an 
outpouring which never fails to be stirring if not warped by political intrigue. 
A 22-year old girl tells of a nightmare of horror at the hands of secret police 
and of conditions of life in Camp Belene, the largest Bulgarian concentra- 
tion camp. A Rumanian businessman tells of his habit of still suddenly 
awaking at 5 a.m. and of semi-starvation in a prison near Bucharest. A 
Turkish ethnic farmer describes the bribes he was forced to pay to buy his 
freedom. A border guard reijates how he simply stepped across a river to 
freedom. A former member of parliament explains in minute detail the 
inconsistencies of the Communist regime since its inception. 

It is the purpose of interrogation on the part of counter-propaganda 
agencies to bring out every memory—Communist personalities, incidents of 
persecution, standard of living statistics, property confiscations, education, 
factory conditions, taxes, propaganda, and every other particular which will 
give further color to the picture of life in that country. Given a comfortable 
chair, cigarettes, and an amicable interrogator who guides him gently but 
firmly by carefully planned questions, he tells his tale. It may be a matter 
of hours, days, or weeks before he has exhausted his material, testimony 
which will ultimately reach the ears of thousands of listeners “Behind the 
Curtain” starved for news of their own country. It is hoped they will feel 
a surge of strength in the knowledge that one of their own has escaped to a 
friendly world and told of their common plight. Images of the rapacious 
West bent upon destruction of “peaceful” people as blared by Communist 
propaganda should be gradually reduced to ridiculousness. 


Problems of communication with the refugee include: 


1. Winning his friendship by sympathy for and knowledge of his 
plight; 

2. Persuading him to speak clearly about a known situation or person- 
ality without bias; 


3. Encouraging him to take a positive attitude toward the future; 

4. Inculcating a realization that he is speaking without restriction to 
those he has left behind; 

5. Demonstrating that the facts of Communism speak for themselves, 
and are more effective persuasion than his opinion. 


When these problems are solved he will give an interview of comprehensive 
value to the West and to his country, and of immense personal satisfaction 
to himself. 

We interrogators are often asked if we are sometimes deceived by the 
interrogatee and given grist for his personal mill. Although ten to fifteen 
per cent allowance for inaccuracy must be made in refugee testimony, those! 
refugees who attempt consciously to change a story have invariably found. 
it difficult to be consistent. Slight exaggerations and small changes can be 
made in names and descriptions, but the interrogator soon becomes sharply 
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aware of gross exaggerations and major distortions. It is the sinister element 
that is likely to invent falsehoods of this nature. And he tends, furthermore, 
to underrate the intelligence and thorough knowledge of his interrogator. 
There are other factors which make ou~ defenses nearly impregnable. If 
the “false witness” prevaricates in one interrogation, he will probably do so 
in another and by checking with the intelligence interrogators from whom 
the counter-propaganda organization obtains the refugee, his character can 
be accuratly pegged. 

Before he is released the informant records a ten to thirty-minute 
broadcast, a compilation of his testimony and his feelings, a direct personal 
appeal, as he wants to make it, to his own people. His name is unmentioned 
and references to his village are carefully restricted for the protection of 
relatives and friends as well as his own. 

An unfortunate epilogue to his revitalizing experience is the poverty 
and filth, and air of suspicion into which he is immediately plunged. In 
most countries he will have achieved the right to a dole, but in few is he 
accorded the right to work. For those over forty, such life is debilitating; 
those who are younger at times rebel and return to almost certain death. 
Some are unscrupulously used by private schemers who with promises of 
immediate cash and livelihood send them back to their country as agents. 
Five of these victims were recently executed in Sofia. The animosities 
among political groups are often the product of a deadly struggle for bread, - 
a competition which would at least partially disappear with assurances of 
a secure livelihood. Refugee nationalistic political splinter groups cannot 
provide this. They can, however, be of inestimable aid in an international 
program of rehabilitation undertaken by Western capital under the United 
Nations. This would mean the formal recognition of the refugee as a loyal 
national and a huge project of agricultural resettlement utilizing the West's 
scientific skill in an under-populated area. 

Neglect on our part of our most persuasive voices to the Iron Curtain 
can have serious consequences in years to come. A single just charge of 
hypocrisy can ring in the ears of an oppressed people long and clear, and 
erase in a moment months of careful propaganda effort. Radio Free Europe, 
an independent organization sponsored by voluntary donations of 24,000,000 
Americans, is represented to those behind the Iron Curtain by men and 


' women from their own country speaking their native tongue. Government- 
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sponsored propaganda is subject to suspicion by overly-governed people 
whether it be Communistic or Western, but a station devoted exclusively to 
a single country and in the hands of sympathetic nationals affords a special 
appeal. Nevertheless, if with all our “Kings’ horses and Kings’ men,” the 
West’s treatment of refugees gives cause to make our work seem hypocritical, 
a grand opportunity for mass persuasion to peace will have been lost. 
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THE PROSE ENGINEERS 


William H. White, Jr. 


- has been quite modest,” readability expert 
Dr. Rudolf Flesch recently told a convention of P.R. men, “but I think I can 
truthfully say that it has already had some effect.” Dr. Flesch was unduly 
modest. Rarely have the man and the moment collided so effectively. 
Almost from the moment in 1946 when he turned his Columbia Ph.D. thesis 
on readability into the best-selling The Art of Plain Talk, Flesch’s impact on 
American prose has been tremendous. 

The scientific basis was not new; it was evolved by psychologists in the 
1920's for the grading and writing of children’s textbooks. But as developed 
by Flesch it gave a new form—and justification—to a movement that had 
been overtaking American prose. “It was as if,” recalls one enthusiast, “we 
had just been waiting for someone to break the ice.” 

What Flesch teaches, briefly, is a scientific method of achieving plain, 
understandable prose. To this end we should write as we talk; eschew 
irony, rhythm, rhetorical sentences; substitute concrete for abstract words. 
Equally important, we should surcharge our prose with as much human 
interest as possible. Then, to measure how we are succeeding, we can apply 
two formulas. One, based on syllable and sentence count per 100 words, 
measures the “reading ease” of our writing. The other, based on the per- 
centage of “personal” words and sentences, measures its “human interest.” 
The reading-ease index is tied to the different levels of the U.S. adult popu- 
lation. Thus we can scientifically make sure that we are writing to the level 
of our particular audience—or better yet, as Flesch advises, somewhat below 


The first impact of this doctrine was on newspaper writing, but soon it 
was making itself felt in another field. For years industrial psychologists’ 
had been champing to apply scientific methods to employee-management) 
communication material, but, what with cultural-lag troubles, they hadn’t 
been able to get very far. Here at last was the ideal wedge; “the effective- 
ness ... [of] the Flesch formula,” as one put it, “forces the issue.” Enthusi- 
astically they fell to work measuring house-organ prose, reconstructing infor- 
mation bulletins, and in general showing business just how terrible its stuff 
was and how much better it could be. 

Before long another readability expert, Robert Gunning, was making 
studies for Borden’s, the B. & O. Railroad, and other large companies. John 
McElroy (formerly head of Gunning’s industrial division) set up Read- 
WILLIAM H. WHITE, JR.—Assistant Managing Editor of Fortune. This article has been printed 
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ability Associates, and was soon holding seminars on his “fog-count” system 
for such firms as Ford, Detroit Edison, and American Airlines. General 
Motors, making a broad attack on the readability problem, has at times em- 
ployed all three experts, Gunning, McElroy, and Flesch. The Psychological 
Corporation began four-day workshops, where, at $500 a head, company 
representatives could be instructed in readability techniques so that they in 
turn could go back and teach them to others. Even the military has joined 
in; in the most notable of such efforts the Air Material Command got out 
an official—and highly readable—manual on the Flesch approach and put 
psychologist A. O. England to work indoctrinating all hands in it. General 
Motors has devised a “Reading-Ease Calculator”—a kind of wheel by which, 
with a minimum of mathematics, the prose in its twenty-seven employee 
publications can be measured. It also has Purdue psychologists compiling 
a list of the words most frequently used by General Motors personnel, and is 
measuring the reading-ability levels of some of its employee groups. 


What's been the effect of all this? The readability formulas have 
dramatized, as no subjective critique ever could, the needless obscurity and 
pomposity of much everyday language. Furthermore, the readability texts 
have been full of so much good sense on such matters as. grammar and 
punctuation that they have served to encourage the timid away from out- 
worn do’s and dont’s of writing. Wherever the readability doctrines have 
been taught, there has been not only a decrease in the use of jargon, but a 
new enthusiasm and respect for the rhythm of colloquial speech. 

So far, so good. But how much further, and then how good? The im- 
plications of the readability approach warrant careful thought. For if 
American “functional” English is to be homogenized more ond more along 
these new lines, we should at least, before it all becomes official, have a 
hard look at what it is leading us to. In purest businessese, is there a 
danger that we'll jump out of a Pandora’s box into a fire? 


First, a look at some of the new rules. Most important, the advice that 
is the core of the movement: to write as we talk. Part of the “secret” of 
readable writing, we are told, lies in repetition and loosely built sentences— 
because that is the way we talk. Well, at least that’s the way some people 
talk—haltings, backtrackings, and that soi of thing—they talk on forever 
sometimes—a lot of excelsior, that’s what it adds up to—and it’s not difficult 
at all, because it’s certainly easier than the old-fashioned way of organizing 
your thoughts. In fact, there is only one real question to be raised. Are 
talking and writing the same thing? They are not—and to say that they 
should be allows and encourages us to rationalize sloppiness and faulty 
thinking. 

In this colloquializing we are also adjured to make everything into a 
human-interest story. (Flesch: “There’s nothing on earth that cannot be 
told through a hero or heroine who’s trying to solve a problem in spite of a 
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series of obstacles.”) It is true, of course, that one who describes a problem 
in terms of the simple love of a man for his dog, a tale as old as time, will 
have a more readable piece than one who tends to somewhat more abstract 
treatment. But there are quite a number of things that cannot be explained 
by a human-interest tale, and to treat them as if they could be is to mislead 
the reader by oversimplifying. 

Emphasis on the short word, naturally enough, is another feature of the 
plain-talk movement, and while the readability experts themselves caution 
people against applying this prescription too rigidly, it has reached a rather 
extreme point of veneration. Short words, certainly, need no defense. But 
there are times when the longer one is the right word, and if it were not 
used the writer would have to take up more space saying it another way. 
And even if the long word were unknown to such and such a percentage of 
the audience, it might be perfectly clear—and stimulating—to them in a 
context of sound, lucid English. The Elizabethans knew this well—and so, 
for that matter, do the pulp writers (e.g., the gibbous moon, the lambent 
rays, diaphanous dresses, etc.). 

By now, if we have followed the above rules, our style should be under- 
standable enough. Just to make sure, however, Flesch has a few more rules: 

Do not use rhythm (maybe your reader won't catch on). 
Do not use periodic sentences. 

Do not use rhetorical questions. 

Do not use metaphors without an explanation. 

Do not use contrast without an explanation. 

Do not use irony (half the people won't get it). 


Now we are not to forswear those devices because they are bad; we 
are to discard them because somebody might possibly misunderstand us. 
The blood-toil-tears-and-sweat metaphor of Churchill, for example: “The 
reader gets a vague notion,” says Flesch, “that Churchill used a little word 
picture of three wet things instead of saying war; and that’s that.” Flesch 
goes on to ask a rhetorical question: would “you must expect great suffering 
and hard work” have been a better way to put it? “Nobody, of course,” he 
says, “can answer such a question.” Nobody? We'll take a crack at it. No! 

If we have followed these rules, we are now able to talk the level of 
language the audience will be able to understand “without effort.” But 
even this is not enough. We must go one step below that level. We must 
“shoot beneath the target;” we must “translate down the scale.” And for 
this we don’t even need the formulas. As Flesch correctly points out, this 
writing down should by now have become instinctive to us. 

Let us imagine that over the next hundred years everyone followed 


this advice and deliberately wrote beneath the capabilities of his audience. : 
What would happen? Theoretically, we would get ourselves into a sort of | 
ever decreasing circle, and, as layer after layer of our language atrophied, | 


eventually spiral our way back to the schoolbook level that got the whole 
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readability doctrine under way in the first place. The “regression” equation 
would be complete. | 

And haven't we gone quite far enough as it is? Already we have 
turned the man in the street into a Frankenstein. We hand him an electric 
recorder to edit our movies; we watch his radio dial to predetermine what 
we will put on the air—and now we are to ape him to learn how to write. 

We should long since have delivered ourselves of this oaf, for in 
reality he does not even exist. He is a salf-perpetuating stereotype, the 
reflection of the lowest common denominators we have been looking for. 
In creating him we have done not only ourselves but our audiences a dis- 
service, for though they will respond to the tawdry, they will also respond— 
as many a book, speech, ad, and movie has demonstrated—to the best we 
give them. But they cannot if we abdicate our moral obligation to give 
the best that is in us. 


So what of the formulas? What do they really measure? Understand- 
ability? (And, if so, of what?) Simplicity? Or merely the number of 
things they are supposed to measure? For a practical experiment, we 
selected thirteen out of a collection. of 100 business speeches. The eight 
most fatuous of the speeches were put in one group; the five most lucid 
were put in another. Each speech was then evaluated by means of the 
two formulas to find its reading-ease and human-interest scores. The result: 
there was no significant difference between the average scores of the two 
groups. (Average reading-ease score: 61—eighth- and ninth-grade reading 
level; average human-interest score: 40—“very interesting.”) All, then, 
represented good “plain talk”—and there was nothing in the scores to indi- 
cate the tremendous disparity between the two types. 


Why call the fatuous readable? In thus ignoring the relationship be- 
tween style and content, the formulas ignore the fundamentals of language. 
Language is not something we can disembody; it is an ethical as well as 
mechanical matter, inextricably bound up in ourselves, our positions, and 
our relations with those about us. When a businessman doubletalks, for 
example, it is often for reasons deeper than mishandled prose—hypersensi- 
tivity to criticism, fear of the competition, fear of getting out of line with 
trade-association policy, fear of a government suit, a serious split in corpora- 
tion policy—or, as is occasionally the case, the lack of any policy to begin 
with. Is “plain talk” the answer here? It is not. It is a fraud on the listener. 

For it is only the illusion of simplicity that the manipulation of language 
can win for us. Simplicity is an elusive, almost complex thing. It comes 
from discipline and organization of thought, intellectual courage—and many 
other attributes more hard won than by short words and short sentences. 
For plain talk—honest plain talk—is the reward of simplicity, not the means 
to it. 





In a sense, this whole prose-engineering movement is a measure of the 
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growing specialization of our society—for it is an attempt to provide a sort 
of pidgin English by which we can intercommunicate over the gaps. So let 
us give the readability people their due. At least they have tried to bridge 
the gaps and, perhaps more important, they have called our attention to the 
necessity for doing so. If their solution falls short in many respects, the 
very avidity with which people have seized on it is proof enough that there 
is a void to fill. 

Thus the readability movement is also the measure of the failure of 
our schools and colleges. Patently, something is wrong with the teaching 
of English when graduates so fail to grasp the fundamentals of good English 
that they feel they must learn a separate kind for everyday life—and a rather 
bobtail one at that. The fault may be, as some have claimed, that our 
academic English courses are still set up on the implicit assumption that 
their function is to provide a schooling for those who are to be novelists, 
poets, and scholars. Perhaps it is for this reason that the word “literary” is 
increasingly used as a term of opprobrium. 

Meanwhile the teaching of English in the non-liberal-arts courses has 
been geared more and more to the “functional” kind of writing the graduate 
will perform. “In my opinion,” says Professor Edward Kilduff of N.Y.U.’s 
School of Commerce, “the most effective kind of English composition being 
taught today .. . is the realistic, practical non-literary American type that 
we find in such courses as business writing, engineering writing, newspaper 
writing, publicity writing, and advertising writing.” 

True or not, is a further extension of this trend necessarily the answer? 
Specialization in our colleges has already gone so far that it is hard to see 
how a further breakdown of the humanities would be anything but harmful. 
We do not need more “applied” English courses; what we need, first of all, 
is better basic ones. 

For somewhere, certainly, between the extreme of the “functional” and 
the “literary” there is a happy middle ground. We do not need to forswear 
the richness of our language, for its misuse is not the root ill of our com- 
munication problem, but the signal of it. And if we make a real effort to 


win understanding, we need have no fear of the infinite variety of our | 


language—or the ability of our listeners to respond to it. When one has 


something to say, and means it, and feels it, people have a way of getting 


the point. 

















ADVERTISING IN THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


Advertising rates have been established for the Journal and 
the first ads appear in this issue. Publishing firms or educational 
institutions, if interested, should write for rates. At the present 
time such inquiries will be handled through the editorial office. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 1952 
Paul McKelvey 


During the past few years rapid and substantial gains have been made 
in the field of Communication Arts. At the same time a state of confusion 
has developed in our ranks which threatens to prevent forward progress 
and to discredit the movement in the eyes of those who are in a position 
to determine the place courses in Communication Arts will be given in 
high schools and colleges throughout the country. It is not difficult to 
understand how the present state of confusion has come about. 

As we all know, the Communications Course idea is nothing really new. 
In every age there has been systematic and intelligent interest, on the part 
of certain individuals, in developing greater understanding and greater skill 
in the use of language as a means of communicating ideas in a social system. 
For many years now we have had courses in Communication Arts which 
have been labeled as such. Nevertheless, I believe you will agree with 
me that the Communications Course idea, as it exists today, stems largely 
from an impetus received during World War II. It was a war baby, 
and like most war babies it had a tremendous mushroom growth. 

After the war started, it will be recalled, many young men in uniform 
were assigned to colleges and universities all over the country to participate 
in training programs. The situation which then existed in the field of 
Language Arts in a number of our teaching institutions was not one of 
which we may be proud. Because the courses were believed to be so far, 
shall I say, “off the beam” in terms of war needs, government authorities 
felt compelled to insist on a new type of training—one that overrode tradi- 
tional academic boundaries. 

During this war period instructors in Speech found themselves working 
side by side with instructors in English in attempting to achieve the goals 
set by the government. In some cases people from Speech Departments 
taught subject matter which they had previously considered as within the 
province of someone trained primarily in English; and members of English 
Departments discovered themselves teaching material formerly considered 
as belonging only to Departments of Speech. As a result of this experience 
of co-mingling, many instructors in English and Speech realized anew 


’ how much the two fields have in common. 


In the government training programs which were developed, language 


| was considered as alive, dynamic, and changing; and attention was focused 
| on its practical nature as a means of communication. 


In many cases English teachers who had wished for a more dynamic 
approach to the study of language in their traditional courses began to 
realize that from the field of Speech had come significant contributions to 
the army courses for learning to master the techniques and artistry of using 
words for the communication of ideas. Correspondingly, teachers of 
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Speech, working in army courses, received fresh impetus to look to English 


courses for ways of incorporating into their approach to the study of lan- | 
guage a kind of academic substance which is sometimes lacking in Speech | 


courses. 

This impetus, which was given to teachers of English and Speech by 
the army-developed program, to experiment with different approaches to 
the teaching of language, was further encouraged when, at the close of 
the war, enrollments in colleges and universities throughout the country 
rapidly increased. This increase was brought about in part by the belief 
of the American people that educational opportunities beyond the high 
school level should be made available to more and more people. With 
the broadening of the educational base at the college level has come an 
awareness on the part of many educators that the orthodox training in the 
classical tradition, which was originally designed to meet the needs of an 
intellectually superior minority, is unsuitable for a large proportion of 
today’s students. 


This awareness has brought about an effort to evolve curricula and 
teaching methods that would have more meaning to great numbers of 
young men and women attending our colleges and universities today. Dis- 
satisfaction expressed since the war with traditional teaching in the field 
of Language Arts has helped to promote a willingness to try new approaches. 
Probably in many institutions we in the field of Communication Arts have 
been afforded an opportunity to try out our ideas, not so much because 
administrators and faculty were convinced that we were proposing a better 
approach, but because of their growing dissatisfaction with traditional 
language courses. 

As I look back on what has happened during the last few years, it is 
apparent to me that many of us in the field of Communications have been 
proceeding with typical American over-eagerness. We had a great variety 
of notions as to how the teaching of Language Arts could be improved. 
These notions, however, were often nebulous or subjective in nature. In 
general they were predicated upon the thesis that an oral approach to the 
study of language should be used more widely and that the methods used 
by many of our English teachers for years have been inadequate. As 
opportunities have presented themselves, we in Communications have 


hastily scheduled courses under the new label, assembled staffs, and | 
pounded out experimental courses of study. Is it any wonder, then, that 


in many instances we have been operating in confusion? While a certain 
amount of confusion may be legitimate during a honeymoon period, we 
must remember that a wedding of Speech and English and of other fields 
cannot hope to thrive permanently on confusion. 

If we are to hasten the termination of this confusion and materially 
strengthen the long-term prestige of the field, then it seems to me that 
common sense would dictate that we take definite steps now toward 
strengthening the position of Communication Arts in the educational 


program ° 
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In the first place, we must produce much more research about the 
| teaching of language competence than has appeared to date. We should 
| be carrying on at this time cooperative studies all over the country which 
aim to shed additional light on the various practical problems which we 
face in the field of Communications. And when I say research, I am 
thinking of studies carried on by mature individuals in the fields of Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Education, Statistics, English, and Speech, working 
cooperatively and with as much care aud patience as we should expect to 
find demonstrated by men in the field of the physical or biological sciences. 
From such research, carried on over an extended period of time, we may 
hope to gain information which will help us to know more about what 
our students need to learn in Language Arts courses and what teaching 
procedures are most effective. Communications Courses based on this 
kind of knowledge would deserve a permanent and respected place in the 
curriculum. 

In the second place, we need to exert our best efforts to discourage 
publication that does not reflect sober thinking and good communication. In 
preparation for a Workshop in Communication Arts, I had occasion to go 
through a great many materials printed within the last few years which 
purportedly dealt with the field of Communication Arts. To put it mildly, 
| I was amazed at some of the material which has been published under this 

heading. While I would not like to see legitimate enthusiasm for a cause 
| discouraged, it seems to me important that those of us who are seriously 
| interested in the field of Communications should be the first to condemn 
careless publication. Unless such publication is disowned by us, it is 
likely to do much to discredit our entire field. 

When our Workshop group made a study of a number of the courses 
which are now being offered under the guise of Communications Arts, a 
notable lack of similarity between the courses was discovered. It seems 
to me urgently desirable for us to reach some kind of common denominator 
as to our meaning of the term. I believe that such definition should be 

| possible without at the same time restricting the creative thinking that is a 
| legitimate stimulus in our field. In the third place, then, as we gain more 
| knowledge from our research, I suggest that we energetically attempt to 
}reach some kind of agreement as to our objectives, the scope of our field, 
| methods of procedure, etc. 

In the fourth place, I suggest we welcome smaller ranks, if necessary, 
rather than larger ranks! In our eagerness to become impressive, it is pos- 
sible we may have been willing to recognize a good many people whom I 
| shall term opportunists—people who do not really believe in Communica- 
tion Arts. They have joined our ranks and said: “Oh yes, Communication 
Arts, very important”—and then have proceeded to function according to 
a traditional pattern which sometimes overlooks the dynamic nature and 
practical functions of language. We must have courage to clear our ranks 
of these people and to let them know that wé know they are not really 
Communications-minded. I am of the opinion it is a false standard which 
tends to measure success primarily in terms of size. A relatively small 
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number of people vitally interested in the Communication Arts and working 
closely together will, in the long run, accomplish much more than a larger 
group, so long as that larger group is composed of a good many people 
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who are giving only lip service to the field. 


I have great faith in the possible contributions of the Communicatiors 
Course idea to a school curriculum. I am confident that if we reform our 
ranks and proceed in a more sober manner than we have in the past, we 


shall march forward to additional and more permanent successes. 























RESEARCH NOTES 


A number of readers have expressed the need for a department devoted 
to notes, questions, and abstracts concerned with current research in com- 
munication. RESEACH NOTES will attempt to meet that need in part. It 
will not, however, present all or even a large part of the abstracts which might 
be considered relevant. It will mention some articles and books which seem 
to be more than usually interesting and will abstract and comment at length 
on articles published in journals not normally read by the members of NSSC. 

RESEARCH NOTES will also provide space for members to ask “Why 
doesn’t someone investigate such-and-such a problem?”, to let the Society 
know what research projects are in progress, and generally to share ideas. 
Suggestions to the Research Ediior will also be welcomed. 

Success will depend on the contributors. Please send your notes to the 
Research Notes Editor, F. A. Cartier, Dept. of Speech, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. For most notes a two-cent post-card should suffice. Abstracts 
of important research reports may be longer. Except in unusual cases, con- 
tributions will not be acknowledged or returned, but all will, of course, be 
credited on publication. ' 

Unsigned notes are those of the Research Notes Editor. 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS—ONE ROAD TO 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Harry F’. Gracey 


What's wrong with the American worker nowadays? Where are the 
old loyalties, the pride in craftsmanship, and the desire to give a day’s work 
for a day’s pay? What have we done, asks management, to deserve this 
featherbedding, controlling of rates, griping, interminable grieving, work- 
stoppages and strikes? 

The answer seems obvious. Management has permitted itself to be 
pushed further and further away from its own employees by a combination 
of self-imposed barriers as well as those forced on it by outside agencies 
in both the field of government and labor. 

Self-imposed obstacles have taken the form of a gradual yielding of 
management's rights to manage energetically and progressively and being 
satisfied with sitting back and taking it. Management has depended too 
long upon the inertia of the past to carry it along as if nothing had happened 
to the American worker. The American educational system has changed all 
this. People have learned to do a little thinking for themselves and, as 
such, have developed a laudable but sometimes most exasperating habit 
of wanting to know why and how their own jobs fit into the end product 
and success of the business. 

It is difficult for a production line worker today to see ahead to any 
personal advancement for himself in a job that requires very little skill. If 
management continues to throw the stumbling block of limited opportunity 
at the average worker, it is bound to suffer the consequences of worker 
disinterest, carelessness, and in many cases organized opposition. Although 
management can predict the results in manpower needs or improved tech- 
nical and mechanical developments, it cannot always control the effect 
such changes will have on the worker. To avoid this, some companies have 
expanded jobs to include a more desirable combination of interest-holding 
elements. 


MANAGEMENT HAS CUT ITSELF OFF FROM THE WORKERS 


Perhaps the most significant barrier set up by management, however, 
has been its own withdrawal, voluntary or otherwise, from direct. contact 


| with the worker. This fabulous expansion of staff and line organizations 
| since the war have made contact almost prohibitive by the very nature of 








the physical distances built up. The foreman whose desk is right out in 
the middle of his work area has a greater opportunity for personal contact 
than the supervisor whose office is up in the front end of the shop, or the 
president who is upstairs. This is to be expected, but it does not eliminate 
a F. ee ee Fe Industries, Inc., Philadelphia; now Edward N. Hay & Associates, 
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the pressing need for periodic face-to-face communication between the | 
lowest classified worker and the top-most executive. 

The wider the gap between and among groups in an organization, the | 
greater is the tendency of people to become strangers to each other and 
to the company in general. When the worker feels that he “just works here” 
and does not consider himself as belonging to the organization, then 
management can try all the tricks in the book to get high productivity and 
it will only waste its breath. Loyalty and workmanship come only from 
people who want to be loyal and who want to do a good full job—chiefly 
because someone is interested enough in them to tell them “what's going 
on around here.” 

This telling of what's going on is not as simple as it sounds. It in- 
evitably implies a desirable reaction from the one who is told—otherwise 
the condition of belonging is not satisfied. The reaction must be an 
honest one. There must be some way by which to determine what people 
want to hear. Does handing an employee the annual financial statement 
of the Company answer all his needs? Some companies put great stress 
on this aspect of communication, assuming that a worker's knowledge of 
the profits and losses will create the incentive necessary to improve work- 
manship for the overall financial health of the corporate structure. 

In the opinion of others, more could be accomplished by a comptroller 
who talks with employees individually or in small groups about the con- 
tribution each operation makes to the whole picture. People want to know 
how important they are to the success of an enterprise and are not impressed 
tvo much by general reports. It’s the meaning for the individual that counts 
in the long run. 


THE SKF PROGRAM OF MANAGEMENT-WORKER COMMUNICATIONS 


With these factors in mind, SKF began its program of communications 
in 1946 at which time complete lines of face-to-face communications for 
all levels of management were established in all plants of the Manufacturing 
Division. This consisted of weekly departmental hour-and-a-half meetings 
on all levels from the General Factory Manager on down to the shift fore- 
men and supervisors. Since that time, company information has flowed 
down steadily on sales, production, engineering, labor relations, standards, 
quality, training and education, new products, anticipated changes, market 
conditions, new development and, in fact, any and all subjects which con- 
tribute to the creating of a well-informed supervisory body. Not a super-/ 
visor is missed during the cycle of meetings which begin at the top staff 
on Friday and are completed by the following Wednesday. 

The meetings are so scheduled that production is well covered during | 


the absence of any one supervisor. The company feels that attendance at | 


these meetings is paramount to any other supervisory responsibility. It is) 
in these get-togethers that mutual problems are discussed and plans for) 
effective action take place. Many a company policy or procedure has been’ 
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given birth during these sessions. What's more important, however, vital 
information is continually being returned up the line to the top. The net 
result has been a well-coordinated, hard-hitting team of management who 
take their “belonging” seriously and aggressively. 

Each meeting selects a secretary who prepares an agenda and draws 
up minutes for distribution each week to all those attending and to the 
managers on the next higher level. In this manner, all levels of supervision 
are kept well informed concerning the activities of each level. To secure 
and improve the entire program the Director of Management acts as general 
coordinator to assist any group and to spot-check the meetings for improve- 
ment of conference and meeting techniques, including the use of visual aids 
and the training of good meeting chairman. He also serves as a source of 
information for answers to questions and problems arising during and 
between meetings. The telephone and special bulletins serve as media for 
quick disseiination to all supervision when the occasion arises. 


THE COMMUNICATION PLAN SERVES OTHER PURPOSES 


This management communication system also serves many other pur- 
poses. Once a month most of the meetings become technical seminars in 
which other company divisional specialists are brought in for talks, discus- 
sions and problem-solving sessions. For example, a design engineer or 
laboratory metallurgist might be invited to discuss aspects of technical 
problems affecting the production processes. Once a month, the safety 
director presents a fifteen minute case problem or a film on safety. Period- 
ically an industrial relations assistant will sit in to clarify clauses of the 
labor agreement. At times, a district sales manager will drop in, bringing 
a fresh note of customer reaction. 

About two months prior to company-union contract negotiations, time 
is set aside at the meeting for each supervisor's presentation of suggestions 
he has for changes in the new agreement. These are discussed and put 
into writing and then forwarded to the Industrial Relations Committee for 
their study and possible incorporation in the company’s counter-demands 
to the union’s brief. This channel of ideas has been instrumental each year 
in creating a contract committee-of-the-whole, so to speak, and in establish- 
ing more firmly the foreman as a definite part of management. 

During actual negotiations with the union, these same meetings are 
used to keep each supervisor well informed as to the progress of the 
bargaining. In addition, at that particular time, special meetings are set 
up for all supervision in larger groups to hear first hand and quickly what 
went on in negotiations the day before. 

When the contract is finally signed, this same channel is used to set 
up training conferences on the entire content and interpretations of the 
new contract. Thus a communication channel of management well estab- 
lished actually brings each supervisor into the activity of inception, building, 
and the final interpretation and application of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 
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TRAINING IN SPEAKING MAKES BETTER LEADERS 


The training of supervisors in effective speaking and conference leading 
during the past two years has made it possible to rotate the leadership of 
the various management meetings. More important, however, has been 
the gradual growth of supervisor-employee meetings whereby many super- 
visors are now carrying information down to their own workers. 

This next step has passed the formative period of development in SKF 
and is taking on the form of regular employee meetings wherein each 
supervisor discusses with his workers many of the topics which appeared 
on the management weekly meeting agenda. The growth of this phase 
of communication has been slow. but steady due to the philosophy estab- 
lished of encouraging foremen and supervisors to carry it out only when 
they feel fully confident to do so and convinced that it will “buy them 
something” in good sound relations and productivity. 

In fact, the entire program, top to bottom, grew in the same manner— 
as each member of supervision became convinced of its value to the suc- 
cessful achievement of his departmental objectives. From two “pilot runs” 
with two different supervisors and their employees the idea has spread 
until today about twenty departments are involved. With no push or 
fanfare it appears as if this will double itself in the near future. 

To aid in increasing employee face-to-face contact with management, 
all employees were invited this year to attend the monthly management 
forums; especially those forums of a technical and generally informative 
nature. 


OTHER WAYS OF COMMUNICATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


Other channels of communications along the lines of what might be 
called secondary media are used extensively to supplement the all-important 
face-to-face contact. Customers’ product exhibits in the cafeterias have 
made a significant impact upon all employees during the past year. Interest 


in the importance and application of what the employee is making each | 


day is brought concretely before his eyes as he views cutaway motors, 
vacuum cleaners, railway wheels, aircraft engines, lift-trucks, mining 
equipment, textile spinning frames, etc. 

The house organ “The Sphere,” the. supervisor's bulletin “Factory 
Facts,” the “Supervisor's Reference Manual,” and many types of visual aids, 
such as movies, posters, and special charts,—all add up to a well-rounded 
series of supplemental media through which information and facts are being 
disseminated daily and weekly throughout the entire company. Plant tours 
for employees have been instituted to bring closer the importance of de- 
partmental coordination. The public address system is used to send out 
messages from top management. In fact, every type of aid and channel 
possible for the audial, visual and personal transmission of facts pertaining 
to the company, its products, and its people are included in the SKF Com- 
munications Program. 
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Above all, however, the emphasis is placed upon personal face-to-face 
exchange of ideas and information. There is no substitute for free verbal 
communication between one or two or more individuals to create under- 
standing and appreciation of human effort and its coordination toward a 
common objective. 


“What's wrong with the American worker—his loyalties and craftsman- 
ship?” Nothing, in our opinion. He just wants to feel that he belongs to 
an organization that knows where it is going and takes him into its confi- 
dence along the way. 














CONCERNING YOUR COLLECTION OF OFFPRINTS ... 


At the business meeting on December 26, 1951, it was decided that lists 
of available offprints and pamphlets should be made available to interested 
| persons. These lists are to show the title and subject of the paper and the 
| mame and address of the person from whom it may be obtained. 
If you have offprints of articles or pamphlets on any phase of communi- 
| cation and are willing to cooperate in this project, please write: 
F. A. Cartier, Department of Speech, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
indicating how many copies you have on hand and enclosing one copy for 
the bibliographer’s file. | 
The resulting bibliographies will be made available to members and | 
| non-members free of charge. Announcements will appear in the Journal. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Arnold Longley 


The area of communication in industry is the largest problem facing the 
Industrial Engineer today. As industrial activities tend to become ever 
more refined, labor-management relationships progressively more involved, 
and Industrial Engineering techniques more and more complex, the prob- 
lem of establishing and maintaining adequate communications at all indus- 
trial levels becomes increasingly more difficult. 

Communications difficulties to the Industrial Engineer can be classified 
under four main types: 

(a) Those caused by variations in intellectual levels, 
(b) Those caused by company size-variations, 

(c) Those due to complexity of techniques, 

(d) General problems. 


Let us examine each of these in its turn. 


(a) Variations in Intellectual Levels. 

Industry is composed of a conglomerate mass of human beings, some of 
whom have almost no formal education, others with graduate or higher 
backgrounds. There is also a wide variation in national, religious, domestic, 
and even language backgrounds. These divergences are not met with in 
the same degree in our universities. It is also necessary, when modifications 
in company policy or procedures occur, to educate as many as 10,000 indi- 
viduals possessing the differences mentioned above in a remarkably short 
space of time. With almost no possibility, as in universities, of stratifying 
the group, which usually ranges from the senior executive level through to 
the janitors, there exists the hazard that, if the information is thrown at the 
group too quickly, human resistance to change is accentuated. The varia- 
tions in the assimilative power of individuals in industry are not adequately 
compensated by the degree of assimilation required when changes in policy 
or procedures occur. This is clearly demonstrated by union antagonism to 
those recommendations or revised procedures which, when fully under- 
stood, are obviously beneficial to union memberships. 


(b) Company Size-Variations 
Problems in communications also occur in relationship to the sizes of 


companies. In a very small company, say one of 30 employees, the general | 
manager usually knows each employee by name and is sufficiently close to | 
all phases of his business as to be able to correct immediately any break- | 
down in the communications, or to correct any misinterpretation of instruc- ' 


tions. In a company of 200-500 employees, top management, whilst losing 
ARNOLD LONGLEY-Industrial consultant in the firm of Amold Longley and Associates, Hamilton, 
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some degree of the control possible in the smaller companies, still has a 
limited number of contacts, usually top executives, to whom policy can be 
unambiguously defined, and there are usually not more than two intervening 
levels between top management and the man on the bench. 

In the thousand employee plants, and larger plants, serious difficulties 
are experienced in communications. These are caused by:—(1) an increase 
in direct ratio to company size, in the amount of information which has to 
be communicated in writing, and a corresponding reduction in direct man- 
agerial contact with the lower levels of the organization; (2) the increase 
in the number of levels through which information, originated by top man- 
agement, has to pass before reaching the union membership level; (3) a 
natural inclination on the part of senior and junior executives to make their 
jobs appear more important. This results, at times, in the issuing of instruc- 
tions in written form, which, although they may be considered gems of 
English literature and masterpieces of erudition, are not readily assimilable 
by the people to whom they are directed. (I have found that at least 30% 
of our foremen in industry have no understanding of graphical presentations, 
and a very limited knowledge of semantics). 

(c) Complexity of Industrial Engineering Techiques 

There exists in my mind little doubt that we are rapidly becoming a 
continent of technique peddlers. Our industrial engineering techniques 
tend to become more complex, and more illogical, as the reconciliation be- 
tween theory and practice, so necessary to industry, is, more often than not, 
disregarded. For instance, in the field of Work Simplification, one system, 
based upon an analysis of fundamental body motions, advocates the use of 
17 different colors of pencil to prepare an analysis chart. I have also seen, 
repeatedly, cost and other accounting figures processed to seven or more 
places of decimals, when the original data going into such preparation was 
clearly not more than + 20% accurate. 

The intangible factors in modern Industrial Engineering techniques, 
such as the rating of skill, consistency, and others, are incompletely under- 
stood even by 90% of those who are actively employed in the Industrial 
Engineering departments in industry. Such persons are not capable of con- 
vincing presentation of these materials to lower employee levels. This 
factor, together with arbitrary directives, always necessary when one cannot 
justify his actions, has contributed in a large degree to the present union 
resistance to Industrial Engineering techniques, particularly where imple- 
mentation of such techniques has an effect on employee take-home pay, as, 
for example, in Wage Incentive forms of payment, or employee Merit Rating. 
Few foremen, in the final analysis the last link of management and manage- 
ment’s best salesmen at the employee level, have been educated to the point 
where they fully understand, and support wholeheartedly, industrial engi- 
neering techniques. 


(d) General Problems 
More than ever before, there is a need today for providing employees, 
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at all levels, with an understandings; of basic economics. Communications in 
this field are made more difficult because the economist does not generally 
speak the same language as the industrialist and is inclined, if questioned, 
to withdraw to his ivory tower, and the industrial leaders believe that if 








5 economists are discussing the same problem there will always be at least | 
6 different opinions. In attempting, therefore, to educate workers in basic | 


economics, industry has had to provide its own training program, and, 


largely because of company sponsorship, this has been resisted by the 


employees. 

Certain unethical practices in the field of labor relations, particularly 
at negotiation times and in the processing of employee grievances, have had 
the effect of making labor-management relationships tend more towards the 
political than the strictly industrial. This has also had its effect on com- 
munications, as it has caused a greater degree of employee suspicion of 
motives behind managerial announcements and directives. 


The increasing complexity of industrial procedures of all kinds, which 
has resulted in (a) sizeable increases in clerical department personnel, and 
(b) a greater volume of paper work to be prepared at all levels, has lessened 
the feeling of importance of the line supervision and of union membershir. 
This complexity has also contributed to a reduced inclination to accept 
changes in company policy and procedures. One result has been an in- 
creasing number of positions, previously considered part of management. 
who have obtained, or are seeking, union certification and bargaining rights. 


It would be possible to add to the above remarks at great length; the 
important point is, however, how can we improve communications in in- 
dustry? I list below some thoughts for your consideration. 


(1) There is a need for an expansion of training programs. These 


should be stratified, and co-ordinated by higher calibre training directors | 


than industry has, on the average, at present. 


(2) We should pay more attention to the selection, training, and . 
progress of industrial supervisors. Many companies promote so rapidly as to | 
have at all times too high a percentage of relatively green men in super- | 


visory positions. 


(3) Management needs to demonstrate a higher ethical standard in | 


its relationships with employee bargaining units. 


(4) Better selection and higher requirements are necessary in the 


Industrial Engineering field, together with a reduction in the complexity of 
techniques and a better approach to the — of selling supervision and 
unions on these techniques. 


(5) In companies where communications between labor and manage- 
ment are particularly weak, the reason is usually found in the organizational 
structure; for example, too many supervisors report to one executive. 
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(6) All line supervisors should receive training in Communications, 
particularly in semantics (elementary) with possibly a brief course sum- 
marizing the teachings of Dale Carnegie. This has progressed further in 
the U.S.A. than in Canada. 


(7) Management should be trained, in preparing directives, to use 
the simplest form of English, and, where possible, to avoid the use of multi- 
syllabic words in announcements intended for consumption by lower em- 
ployee levels. 


(8) With the feeling of frustration caused to union memberships by 
the increasing division of labor and reduction in craftsmanship, keeping 
employees as fully informed as possible has become a necessity in industry. 


(9) In industry generally, communication upwards is better than 
communication downwards. It is, therefore, in the latter field that our 
greatest efforts are most urgently required. 














G. Patrick Meredith, “The Transmission of Knowledge,” British Journal 
of Psychology, 42, 4 (Nov., 1951), 322-335. 


This article presents a summary of “a systematic theory of knowledge- 
transmission” including the process from the fact to the first knower as well 
| as that person’s transmission of the knowledge to another. The continuing 
| entity ich is transmitted is called an “epistemic structure” and the four 
stages of the process are called “epistemic fields.” They are (1) The particular 
area of the fact involved, (2) the knowledge-record as expressed by the first 
knower, (3) The activities and materials involved in the communication, and 
(4) The noegenetic, or mind-entering process. 

A system of “epistemic analysis” is outlined which is a modification of 
Spearman’s Noegenetic Principles. 


Mr. Meredith seems to have a rather naive conception of the simplicity 
of the communicative process, but we might well take note of his insistence 
on an epistemological foundation for - 4 pes | of communication. He 
raises the question, Can we demonstrate tt we have a philosophy of com- 
munication that is not based of some philosophy of knowledge? If not, then 


can we all agree on an epistemological philosophy? The Journal would be 
delighted to receive an article on this question. 
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THE MASS MEDIA IN INTERNATIONAL 





COMMUNICATION 


E. W. Ziebarth 


It was in 1661 that Mr. Joseph Glanvill said, “The time will come, and . 


that presently, when by making use of the magnetic waves that permeate 


the ether that surrounds our world we shall communicate with the an- © 


tipodes.” I am not quite sure what Mr. Glanvill meant by “presently,” but 
Charles Rolo reminds us that some 271 years later, in 1932, the BBC began 
its empire service which included transmissions to “Asia, Africa, North and 
South America and the antipodes.” 1 have no way of knowing what Mr. 
Glanvill thought might have been communicated to the antipodes, but since 
the realization of his dream in 1932 we seem to have been concerned 
primarily with the revolution in communications as a technological phen- 
omenon, and only secondarily as making available an instrument extending 
our opportunity for the communication of ideas. The most notable ex- 
ceptions have come during periods of recognition that these ideas are in 
fact deadly weapons which may be used with devastating effect in a divided 
world. We have been singularly poorly motivated in their use for the 
purpose once inscribed over the portals of the BBC: “Nations Shall Speak 
Peace Unto Nations.” 


Mr. Rolo, when at the Princeton Listening Center, described inter- i 


national broadcasting as a fourth front added to the land, sea, and air 
fronts of international conflict. And on the fourth front he pointed out, 
there are “no let-downs, no stalemates, and no neutrals.” While we may 
not fully agree, no one in this group can be unaware of the emergence of 
radio as the major instrument for ideological warfare during otherwise pre- 
belligerent or semi-belligerent periods. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize that radio as a medium of international | 
communication is essentially an instrument for the extension of national | 
policy. It cannot be viewed independently; nor can what it communicates | 
be evaluated outside the context of that policy. The history of international 
radio communication has been largely the history of international power | 
politics. I remember hearing Barbara Wafd (then a member of the Board 
of Governors of the BBC) contend that many of the foreign broadcasting | 
services of even that model of communications objectivity were actually a | 
preliminary to hostilities rather than to improved international relations. | 
This comment from a distinguished member of the Board of Governors 
came at a time when some of us were studying BBC transmissions as 
examples of a form of communication designed to increase international 
understanding and help create the “Parliament of Man” of which Tennyson 
dreamed. 





ZIEBARTH—Chairman, Department of Speech, Uni ity of Mi ti This speech was 
a at the NSSC National Convention held in Chicago last December. 
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The concept of international mass communication as an extension of 
national policy is so obvious that it seems to have escaped only the special- 
ist. Dr. Goebbels, for 2xample, would quite clearly have been ineffectual 
without his Himmler, and as Dr. Hans Speier has said, “Goebbels com- 
municating with foreign audiences would have been a comical figure had 
it not been for German armed might.” Conversely, it is still relatively 
fruitless, I think, for the sheep to pass resolutions in favor of vegetarianism 
while the wolves are of a different opinion! 


A member of the Iranian cabinet remarked to me last year during a 
review of German and Russian radio propaganda methods, “It is axiomatic 
that the dead can neither fight nor work. And ideas,” he added with 
remarkable candor, “are becoming increasingly important, even in our 
nation which is almost 90 per cent illiterate. The radio as an instrument 
of coercion has real advantages over the firing squad or the bludgeon, and 
it has been and is being used against us.” He and many others with whom 
I worked in the Middle East recognize fully that only about one person 
in ten in that area, and one in four over the world, can read with any 
degree of effectiveness. But where physical facilities exist, almost all can 
and most do listen. The fact that international radio communication in- 
volves no intermediaries, that it is nermally controlled by no one other than 
the communicator and the listener, makes it unique: the passage of the 
radio waves over territory which may be controlled by either broadcaster 
or listener, or by neither, makes the distortion of the “communication 
middleman” impossible. Efforts to control consumption have, in most cases, 
been failures. (The most notable exceptions are those involving the 
Soviet “diffusion exchange” system of wired radio, making free reception 
impossible. ) 

I have been an interested listener as optimistic and wide-eyed people 
at these meetings have said with the greatest confidence that wider com- 
munication will inevitably bring about a world relatively free from inter- 
national tension. They appear to believe that the world catches its ideas 
much as we catch cold—by infection. We need only look at the pre- 
dominant pattern of international communication by radio to see how 
faulty has been that theory, how essentially neutral the instrument itself 
has been. We have demonstrated the ease with which improved technical 
facilities can continue to communicate the same messages of hate, violence 
and disaster. 

I have had occasion recently to examine with some care certain data 
presented to show, quantitatively, what the impact of international broad- 
casting is, and I'd like to raise a rather basic question about the significance 
of those impressive consumption data—a question which may be applied, for 
example, to a few of the more unrealistically optimistic pronouncements 
about the impact of Voice of America, based largely upon a kind of inter- 
national “estimated Hooper-rating.” I don’t want to be misunderstood; I 
join those who argue strongly for the development of additional armament 
in our arsenal of ideas; I am committed to the support of our international 
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broadcasting units, and recognize that these claims are neither “official” | 


nor are they made by the majority of VOA spokesmen; further, I recognize 
fully the value of much of the evidence of effectiveness which has been 
presented. My skepticism about the quantitative criterion arose originally 
from my experiences with listeners in various parts of the world, and has 
been sharpened by recent research. It is directed at the assumption of a 
direct and inevitable relationship between listening and attitude manipula- 
tion. Consumption figures are essential, to be sure, in drawing valid con- 


clusions about the effectiveness of any international broadcasting agency. | 


Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, Radio Free Asia and other inter- 
national communications organizations undoubtedly do reach enormous 
audiences. They may not be as large as we would like them to be, but 
the figures are impressive. Unfortunately, we are sometimes encouraged 
to forget that consumption data in the field of international broadcasting 
and psychological warfare are not impact data, that they may not be 
highly significant in terms of effective communication judged within the 
existing framework of the struggle for power in the modern world. 

Let me illustrate briefly. As one who, to some extent at least, tries to 


bridge the gap between the operating industry and a purely academic view | 


of the mass media, I am aware of the extent to which it is popularly assumed 


that because of the success of the media in advertising, it will therefore be © 
possible for these same techniques to succeed in the fields of ideas. This | 


assumption has been called into question by research workers from time 
to time, but seldom so clearly and precisely as by Dr. Lazarsfeld in his 
development of the concept of the “canalization of attitudes.” 


He points out that advertising is typically directed toward the canal- | 


izing of pre-existing behavior patterns ov attitudes, that it very rarely 
seeks to instill basically new attitudes or even to create significantly new 
behavior patterns. It deals largely, on the domestic level, with gross 
patterns of behavior and generic attitudes already established. For those 


of us, for example, to whom the reasonably regular use of soap is as widely ; 


accepted as in opposition to sin and reverence toward motherhood, the | 


competition between brands and types of soap makes the mass media an | 


excellent arena for a limited kind of competitive struggle. Here mass com- 


munication is direct and simple, and resistance exists primarily to specific | 


brand or price appeal. We are not faced with a need for converting the 
listener to a new and startling concept of cleanliness furthered by what 
would appear to be a fantastic and wholly foreign suggestion about the 
daily application to his person of an unfamiliar product. In a culture in 
which cleanliness is regarded as synonymous with decadence and in which 
soap is unknown, the mass media would have a totally different kind of 
job to do. International mass communication typically meets a much more 
complex situation than does domestic advertising communication. It may, 
and indeed usually does, seek objectives which are at odds with deep-seated 
underlying attitudes. Here the techniques which are dramatically successful 
in the canalization of attitudes frequently fail to shift or change them. Here 
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+ of success is more difficult, although by no means impossible to 
fin 

This is not meant to imply that those highly skilled in the techniques 
of effective advertising communication may not make a tremendous con- 
tribution in the broader arena of psychological warfare, or even in the 
development of international amity. It does mean that the communications 
job is an entirely different one, and that those basic differences must be 
clearly understood if the communicator is to succeed. Political warfare 
deals currently with a world-wide revolution of immense complexity and 
involves an interplay of cultural differences which must not only be recog- 
nized, but exploited, in order to insure effective communication. 

Dwight Herrick, Chief of the Radio Branch, Supreme Commander of 
Allied Powers in Tokyo, in discussing with us his communications experi- 
ences with the Japanese concluded that “ideas as well as soap, can be sold 
by repetition.” But then Mr. Herrick, a thoroughly competent student of 
communication, went on to build a case for a form of repetition thoroughly 
integrated with broad occupation policy, in which radio was viewed as 
only one more instrument—a uniquely powerful one to be sure—in the great 
campaign to influence Japanese attitudes. And even with the flexible and 
adaptable Japanese listener, evidence of success is based largely upon con- 


| sumption and overt behavioral data. So far we don’t know enough about 


basic attitudes to draw valid conclusions. 

It would be easy for me to illustrate the tragic lack of a thorough under- 
standing of the audience which I have experienced when studying the 
impact of international broadcasting in such countries as Iran in the Middle 
East, and to a lesser extent even in Finland and some West European 
nations. I have been singularly unimpressed, for example, by the plethora 
of American broadcasts which continue to portray the American way of 
life in terms of the gadgetry with which we are surrounded—gadgetry which 
means less than nothing to many potential listeners to whom the refrigera- 
tor, the television set, and the high-powered automobile symbolize in a 
vague, but powerful fashion, the differences between our culture and 
theirs. I have heard all too few programs which demonstrate effectively 
to them that we are concerned with the same basic problems which they 
face from day to grim and monotonous day. 

In their work on Communication, the Social Matrix of Psychiatry, Dr. 
Ruesch and Professor Bateson point out that a state of constant anxiety is 
necessary to a people geared for action; that we, as a people, are in such 
a state, but that Europeans in general are not. Cross-communication be- 
comes difficult and efficient communication impossible if such factors are 
ignored. 

And Id like to insert at this point a comment about the relationship 
between the kind of “communication in a vacuum” which so often char- 
acterizes our own efforts, and that of the intensive face-to-face follow-up 
activities of the Soviet propagandist engaged in agitatzia or agitation. I 
have had some limited experiences with Russian propagandists in Iran 
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which dramatically illustrate some of the differences in procedure, and, 1) 
should add, in apparent effectiveness. The Russian agitprop, or adminis- | 
tration of agitation and propaganda, was foreshadowed by Lenin himself, 
and the present members of the Central Communist Committee know their 
business. True, it is their business and not our business, and we can’t 
employ most of their methods, but some of them are well worth analysis. 
Especially impressive in this respect are the personal follow-up activities 
of the Soviet propagandist—almost a grim and primitive “rushing” of the 
potential member of the great fraternity. 

That our own efforts are expanding and growing in sophistication is 
clearly indicated in Foy D. Kohler’s convincing paper on “The Effectiveness 
of the Voice of America,” but our voice is still a whisper among the inter- 
national thunderclaps. 

Many of us will recall that the ancient Irish when immersing a babe 
at baptism left out the right arm so that it would remain pagan for good 
fighting. In the modern struggle a pagan right arm is not enough, and 
on the communications front we would do well to recognize that it will 
take more than an international sneeze by the mass media to make the 
world catch a form of democratic influenza. 


























Joseph Trenaman, of the BBC, sends another report on BBC’S Further 
Education Experiment. This report deals with a series of programs titled 
News From Asia, designed for a very specific listening audience: The 
serious, but non-academic listener who is prepared to listen to consecutive 
broadcasts provided there is some variety of presentation.” This audience has 
come in for some investigation in other studies by BBC and is fairly well 
defined. Each program consisted of a recorded dispatch from Asia and a 
discussion of the questions it raised, between an authority on the subject and 
a linking speaker. 

It was concluded that programs like these must be very carefully con- 
structed and the position and direction of the discussion frequently inted 
out, that careful timing of such a series with current events pays off Cedar 
interest, and that listeners to such ry noe need “a good deal of information 
about the historical and geographical background of a region before they can 
fully understand its special contemporary problems.” 
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and, TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNICATION 
minis- 
mself, Herold Lillywhite 
’ their 
cant When one begins to talk about a philosophy of any kind he immediately 


alysis. finds himself in the midst of the countless intellectual, psychological, and 
ivities | verbal pitfalls that are inevitable in any discussion undertaken at such a 
of the high level of abstraction. Yet it is probably true that we all operate 
according to a set of guiding beliefs and principles, sometimes quite well 
ion is | formulated and understood, but more often just vaguely felt. Whatever 
yeness _ the state of awareness, it seems evident that a philosophy is primarily a 
inter- | personal and highly individual way of thinking and behaving. And if a 
philosophy is to stay alive it must be subject to change and growth. 
babe When I talk of a philosophy of Communication I am considering the 
good | matter from a personal standpoint. I have found it necessary to ask myself 
, and | continually what kind of a philosophy is guiding me, and to attempt to 
t will | find the answer by verbalizing what I think and the reasons for my thinking. 
the I have found also that it is much easier for me to work with others and for 
others to work with me if they can understand my particular orientation 
and I theirs. Frequently, in my experience a broader but quite consistently 
unified group philosophy has evolved and efforts have become more con- 
structive and meaningful when the group came to know the orientation 
of each other member. 
At the beginning I must ask myself if my philosophy of communication 








- is any different from the philosophy of speech that has guided my teaching 

these many years. The answer is that there is a difference, but it is not 
4 the result of a sudden shift. Rather it is the current stage in the evolution 
*4 of my philosophy. There was a time, very long ago I hope, when I was 
ves quite satisfied, in my teaching in English and speech, if I could help 
as students achieve a reasonable competence in the mechanics of reading, 
ll writing, and speaking, by way of the freshman theme, the three-minute 
a speech, and isolated selections from literature, always badly mutilated by 


the time we had finished with them. Later I felt that a reader ought to 
comprehend something of what he read, a speaker ought to have something 
to say and a writer something to write. Still later I began to suspect that 
the student ought to know something about the nature of the language 
he was attempting to use, its many pitfalls and its tremendous potentialities. 
It was not too long ago that I began to feel that the student also ought to 
| know something about himself as a user of language, as a human being 
——]/| depending upon language to get along. It was very late that I stumbled 
upon the fact that communication depends upon more than one person— 
that there are listeners and interpreters of language symbols who must be 

considered in every communicating situation! 
It is at this point that my current thmking about communication 
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differs from my previous thinking about speech. Perhaps the thinking — 
has not changed radically within recent years, but the concept has certainly | 


broadened and the emphasis has shifted. As I read what is being written | 


and as I talk with my colleagues I gather that many are going through 
much the same kind of evolutionary process. The existence of the National 
Society for the Study of Communication and its rapid growth would sug- 
gest that this is true. Is it possible, then, to outline my current thinking 
about communication? Perhaps not, but it is worth my trying. 

In our “talking” civilization the individual must depend almost entirely 
upon language to get his needs fulfilled and to make his adjustments to his 
environment. This is as true of the garrulous chatterbox as of the ten-year 
old clinic case who won't talk at all, or the five-year old who can't talk, 
or the poet who prefers to write it, or the singer to sing it. The needs 
are being more or less adequately fulfilled, or there is failure in their 
fulfillment through communication. The individual's adjustment to his 
environment is successful or unsuccessful in proportion to the fulfillment 
of his needs. The same is true of the group, whether a small community, 
a state, a nation, or the United Nations. 

A breakdown in communication, then, inevitably means a breakdown 
in human relations, whether on an individual or group basis. In turn, this 
breakdown reflects in the quality and effectiveness of communication. Note 
the stutterer for an individual example, or the United Nations for a group 
example. In the latter case we see the tremendously disastrous conse- 
quences of communication breakdown on both an individual and group 
basis. Harold L. Ickes, in the December 3, 1951, New Republic, was 
talking of this breakdown when he wrote, “Who knows but that the 
lexicographers of the future, thanks to the collaboration of Acheson and 
Vishinsky, will not decide upon the word “Achinsky’ as a more modern 
and meaningful expression than ‘diplomacy? This new word would be 


defined as ‘discordance in managing negotiations between nations: hence, | 
shouting down opposition in any negotiations; lack of artfulness in diplo- | 
macy.” He is talking about a breakdown in communications that may | 


eventually bring world-wide disaster. 


Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Professor of Psychology at the University of | 
Chicago, stated recently at the Northwestern Centennial Communications | 
Conference that a psychological breakdown in an individual is a breakdown | 
in his ability to communicate with his environment, and that good psycho- | 
therapy is the re-establishment of communication between that individual | 


and his environment. This environment, of course, is made up primarily 
of other “talking” individuals. 

Talking on this same subject, at the same Conference, Dr. F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger, Professor of Human Relations, Harvard Graduate School, agreed 
with Dr. Rogers but suggested that the breakdown in communication is 
in the receptive area, especially listening. He believes that education 
is doing a pretty good job of training students to express themselves, but 
that the area of listening and intelligent interpretation is badly neglected. 
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Both men went on to explain that a talking about human relation- 
ships, the psychological factors in listening. Rogers suggests that the 
problem is in the very human tendency to evaluate what is said from one’s 
own point of view only, the irability to postpone an evaluation for the sake 
of communication in the particular situation. This immediate evaluation 
sets up a chain reaction that colors one’s response to a speaker and there- 
fore runs the risk of making for personality conflict and communication 
breakdown. 


I realize that we must continue to be concerned about the develop- 
ment of the so-called skills of communication, but not as processes apart 
from the ultimate purpose of communication. We might well give more 
attention to the ways in which we can teach the skills of communication 
in terms of the complicated psychological forces that motivate an individual 
or a group, not only in expressive attempts at communication, but more 
subtly, and often more disastrously, in receptive attempts. 


This kind of thinking complicates and makes the task of developing 
a philosophy of communication infinitely more difficult. It focuses our 
attention upon the lack of reliable research data concerning the nature of 
communication in human relationships. We are making a splendid begin- 
ning with our research in the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening, and this research certainly should be developed rapidly, but there 
are many other more elusive problems that we need to tackle immediately. 
These center around a study of the individual as a communicator, rather 
than communication as a process more or less divorced from the human 
forces in which it operates. 


It has long been recognized that the successful speech therapist must 
be more concerned with the kind of person who has the speech “difference” 
than with the difference itself. It does little good to attempt to repair 
the broken communication of the speech defective without knowing what 
conditions, within and around this particular individual, caused the break- 
down and how this particular individual must be re-oriented, with respect 
to himself and his environment, if adequate communication is to be re- 
established. Whether the individual is in a speech clinic, on the stage, 
before a forum audience, or a member of a committee in a group situation 
it seems to me that the effectiveness of his communication, or the conse- 
quence of its breakdown, is only a matter of degree. The problem is 
essentially the same. If we are to help him to communicate more effectively 
we must help him gain the necessary insight, understanding, and skills 
within the framework of his relationships with others and in terms of his 
attitudes, his motives, and his basic needs, as much as in terms of his 
platform manner, his fluency with tongue or pen, his diction or his grammar. 

The research I would recommend would continue to explore the 
relationships between reading, writing, speaking, and listening, but would 
also include such aspects as the relationships between maturity of the 
individual personality and the communication processes, and maturity of 
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group behavior and the communication skills and understandings. I would | 


like to know something about how I. Q. relates to effectiveness of com- 
munication, but I would also add what might be called S. Q., social quotient, 
and E. Q., ethical quotient. How does an individual operate with respect 
to his social orientation and environment in relation to his communicative 
ability and understanding? What are the relationships between an individ- 
ual’s ethical and moral principles and his communicative abilities and con- 
cepts? I cannot agree that my concern for the student ends with my 
efforts to help him to speak or write more fluently. I feel that I must have 
great concern for what he is likely to do with the communicative facility 
I might help him gain, lest I help create more quacks and demagogues in 
a social and political structure already overloaded with both. Somehow I 
feel that if we knew more about, and could teach in terms of, the human 
relations of communication there might be fewer of the above. 

The foregoing should make clear the reason for my inability to wrap 
up my philosophy of communication in a neat one-paragraph package to 
be pinned upon the bulletin board for divine guidance when needed. But 
the effort that has gone into my attempts to organize my thoughts once 
more in this very complex area has, as always, been most stimulating and 
fruitful for me. My hope is not that others will accept my views, but 
that this discussion may prompt others to attempt the analysis of their 
own philosophies of communication and, thereby, arrive at an understand- 
ing of the implications and obligations arising from that analysis. 

















Serene 





Observations at the Chicago meeting indicate that we sorely 
need a good definition of “communication.” Probably we need 
two; one of communication as a process and one of the field of 
communication. Can we all accept the information theorists’ defi- 
nition of communication as, “the transmission of information from | 
mind to mind”? Of what use is it beyond its mathematical impli- |) 
cations? Does it oversimplify or does it complicate the issues? 
Can any of its key words be defined? 
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HUMAN INTERCOMMUNICATION AS A UNIFIED AREA 
FOR RESEARCH 


Elwood Murray 


Oft repeated from his last address which was to have been broadcast 
April 13, 1945, Franklin Roosevelt’s manuscript included the following: 


Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to 
survive, we must cultivate the science of human relationships—the ability of 
all peoples of all kinds to live together and work in the same world at peace. 


No one is more interested in this statement of the late president than 
the student of communication who has some understanding of the deeper 
levels of his subject. To this student problems in human relations, in 
learning, and in communication are parallel. To this student almost every 
problem in human relations is at some point a problem in human inter- 
communication. The maelstrom at which Roosevelt was the center, the 
crises which he weathered may be observed and studied as vast and 
complicated communication chain reactions. They may be investigated as 
communication contacts and impacts, breakdowns, distortions, confusions, 
and misevaluations. 


Yet in a world with a high degree of technical know-how and super- 
specialization in many areas, there are great gaps in our information in 
regard to what we know about human inter-communication. There have 
been no systematic, overall research approaches as to the nature of com- 
munication processes in their total settings. Up to the present time there 
is probably no comprehensive, systematic research program for improve- 
meat of training procedures whereby communication may best serve per- 
sons and groups, with their enterprises and institutions. The main purposes 
of this paper are: (1) to indicate some of the needs and objectives for 
research in the whole area of communication, (2) to lay out some boundaries 
wherein such research might be carried on, (3) to present examples of 
needed research which might be undertaken, and (4) to indicate a unity 
which is inherent in this whole area. 


Ascertaining Fundamental Communication 
Proccess and Functions 


Neither the functioning nor the functions of communication have been 
sufficiently described. Hence, there is disagreement as to the definition 
and the limits of communication as an area of study and training. In the 
actual operations of communication in small and great enterprises the 
place and functions of communication have been neglected or approached 


_ only in fragments. 
| ELWOOD MURRAY-Director, School of Speech, University of Denver; President of NSSC. 
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The functions of communication in the processes of integration of | 
ideas, materials, and technologies in the day-to-day workings of the family, ' 
industry, and government have not been ascertained. The conditions which ' 
impair these processes and functions for human productivity and advance | 
are generally little understood. Although there is available a vast body of 
research which relates to one or more aspects of communication behavior, | 
many of the studies have not been geared into the variable and dimensions | 
which are most important. In short, until there is agreement on what is | 
fundamental much of our training effort will be unsatisfactory. 

There are many gaps in our knowledge on what occurs from the first 
contacts in the reception of information to the analysis and evaluation, | 
organization and synthesis, symbolic formulation and the transmission of 
messages. The different stages in the sequence or circuit of semantic re- 
actions remain vague or are ignored. The ordering which occurs, the 
over-lapping and back-tracking of reactions, is not clear. The transforma- 
tions? which occur from point to point in the circuit of nervous reactions 
have not yet been made definite by neurologists, biolinguists, speech path- | 
ologists, semanticists, or other communication investigators. In many cases | 
these different stages in the communication process become confused with | 
each other. 

A vast amount of research effort has been negative in its results, or | 
inclusive and unsatisfactory because the effort was focused on a part of | 
the person-to-person communication circuit. For instance, for many years | 
the literature of psychology has carried the results of research in percep- | 
tion—a matter of much importance in communication. A great deal of 
this research has not been related to perception-as-communication. No con- | 





nection is made to the organism-as-a-whole-in-its-environment-as-a-whole, | ; 


Much research in the skills of reading and writing and speech has been | 
beside the point because it did not focus on the variables and functions | 
which make speech and writing acts of communication. Most of that re- | 
search which has been done in the personality aspects of reading, writing, | 
speaking and listening has been carried through on an atomistic basis with- | 
out reference to communication. 

Yet to be determined are the variables in personality development | 
which are important for communication behavior. Stability, ability to | 
evaluate and criticize, personal warmth and coldness in attracting and | 
repelling other persons, spontaneity and creativity directly affect reception, 
invention, symbolic formulation, and other aspects of communication. To 
what extent is the assumption that such characteristics as emotional maturity 
and objectivity’, consciousness of abstracting, orientation to a world of 
change and structure‘ are important for a speaker, writer, artist, etc.? 

Certainly, no one is satisfied with the present measuring instruments 
as applied to reading, listening, writing, speech, imental ability, personality, 
? Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General 
Semantics (Lakeville, Connecticut: Institute of General PS tne 1949) 


* Elwood Murray, The one Personality (Philadelphia: B. Lippincott, 4044)" Chap. v, vi, xiv. 
* Korzbyski, op. cit., Chap. vii. 
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yn of | and other matters which are basic aspects of communicating. In all of 
mily, | these matters what are the bases for adequacy? What is the frame of 
vhich ' reference in determining whether communication is effective? How are 
ance | } we to determine these matters from the standpoint of the individual com- 
dy of | municator, his immediate situation, and his place in the larger culture? 
avior, In the person-to-person relationships involved in communication what 
sions | are the basic units for study? May interpersonal communication be investi- 
iat is | gated in terms of interaction analyses® of such sociologists as R. F. Bales? 
May communication contacts and reactions be satisfactorily investigated as 
. first | semantic or evaluative reactions? May we study this behavior as a two- 
ation, | way relationship of each person with each other person in a group? May 
mn of | we thus study looking, listening, reading, speaking, writing, drawing, paint- 
ic re- » ing, singing, and calculating as communication?* 
, the What modifications are necessary to make the present inventories, 
rma- | testing and survey instruments more useful in a communication frame-of- 
tions | reference? If the communication interactions’ would be made a basic unit 
path- | for research, what further approaches should be made than those available 
cases | from the various psychologies, from speech pathology, and from the reading 
with | clinics and from general semantics? Is the study of idenification, allness, 
' and other semantic disorders* sufficient? What is the significance and 
is, OF validity of Type-Token Ratio (vocabulary flexibility)’ studies? 
rt of How may the patterns of communication behavior in groups best be 
years approached? Should individuals be studied for the persons to whom they 
rcep- | are receptive and who are receptive to them? What may be the barriers, 
al of | blockages, and confusions that affect the attention, interest, and receptivity? 
con- | What are the effects of defects and deficiencies in seeing, hearing, reading 
hole. in these respects? 
been | To what extent is sociometry’® valuable in studying communication 
tions | interactions and patterns? In what respects is “being chosen” as a member 
it re- | of a group for a specified purpose a measure of the receptivity which will 
iting, | be given to the messages of a person in regard to that purpose.'' Do the 
with- | barriers to communication coincide with the localization of cliques and 
) points of opposition and disagreement? Is leadership more effective when 
ment " the leader is chosen from a sociometric basis by the members of the group?" 
'Y t©| How may sociograms be adapted and used to make the lines of communica- 
and | tion more efficient in an enterprise? 
- The case method has long been a basis of research in psychology, 
| social work, and law. It has been a chief basis for the studying of patients 


url 
id a | “Robert, F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1950), 
; * Korzybski, op. lex under “semantic reactions. 
seul 7 ' Hieved Murray, ray a and J. V. Garland, Integrative Speech (New York: The Dryden Press, 
i 
7 } Korzybski, op a cit. tic disorders,” “‘idenification. 
ality, | * Wendell Johnson, sy eopie in in 1 Quandrieg “(New 3 “Yorks rks Harper 1 & Bros. a, 1046), Port IV, also 499-518. 
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a Classroom,” M.A. Thesis (University of Denver, 1948). 
18 Teles poy anne ts and Group Relations (Washington: American Council on Education, 
948), iii. 
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in medicine and in psychiatry. To what respects may a communication stand 
situation be described in a family, or school room, or business, or church,) vario 
or a community and made the basis for analysis and practice in communi-) new | 
cation training? To what extent may role-playing and sociodrama be used) be ex 
to study and improve the interpersonal evaluation, communication and " 
collaboration within a situation as described in a case report? undet 





Research Problems Related to the Unification of 
Clinical Approaches 


The chief importance of remedying a defect in seeing, hearing, speak} 
ing, reading, writing, or calculating is not that the student merely be able! 
to function mechanically in these things, but that his relations with others, 
be repaired. The larger significance of clinical work is in its effects upon 
the two-way communication of the patient; upon his ability to establish’ 
relations with others; upon those who would send him messages and upon 
those who would receive them from him. Defects in these abilities have 
wide ramifications when approached as communication. New light upon 
both the development of personality and the welfare of groups may come 
from a comprehensive re-evaluation of research already done and the 9 
opening of many new problems as this work becomes related to the sia 


fn 


| 


frame. 10 
Underlying the defects of reading and writing is the same brain andl 
nervous system with which speech pathologists are concerned. The inter- 
relatedness of all of these defects has long been apparent to students and) 
clinical workers in the aphasias."* Lee E. Travis and others have been! 
pointing out that anything which affects the welfare of the whole person also 
affects the welfare of his speech.'* To what extent does this apply to other . Ai 
aspects of communication? Pr pei 


In testing and diagnosis of speech defects a wide gamut of tests must study 
be employed. Hearing, reading, mental ability, personality, muscular skill “ 
and coordination, handedness, complete medical reports and history, schod . 
achievement in various subjects and a goodly number of other tests are 2. 
variously and completely used to understand the difficulty. Persons who 
are able to take clinical approaches to writing, spelling, and reading 
difficulties are coming to demand similarly comprehensive data. Without 4 
a too great extension of the procedure now used in speech pathology the 
may be developed unified testing and diagnostic approaches to the whok 5. 
communication and time-binding capacity’> of the individual. 

Research at the level of defects and in the development of therapeutic 

and clinical methods is as important for the information it reveals con 





cerning the disabilities of so-called normals as it is for persons with seriou: Bu 
impairments. As soon as all of these defects are approached from th@ from tl 
18 Kurt Goldst: in, Language and Lang Disorders (New York: Greene and Stratton, 1948), 333 relation 

357. deinientiene 
16 Lee Edward Travis, Speech Patholo; eae A York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931), Chap. iii. ** John L 
18 Korzybski, op. cit., see index ws a binding.” are T 
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ation) standpoint of the welfare of the whole person the interrelation of the 
uurch,, various defects and deficiencies will be given especial attention. Much 
muni-| new information of benefit in the teaching of “normal” communicators may 
used) be expected to ensue. 
. and) The following are examples of research problems which need to be 
undertaken at the level of clinical and basic abilities in commuication: 

1. What are the effects upon speech and writing abilities of defects in the 


1 sense organs of children? 
5 2. What are the interrelations of stuttering, stagefright, and self-conscious- 





' ness? 

: 38. To what extent is spontaneity in s *h related to creativity in writing? 
peak. 4. What are the effects of ro Fk — semantics upon children ‘with 
, able! communication deficiencies with this training upon gifted children. 
»thers 5. To what extent does something similar to stagefright operate in deficient 
upon| readers and listeners? 
ablish’ 6. To what extent are the communication contacts of stutterers, and other 


speech deficient persons one-way instead of two-way in their social ad- 
upon justments? 


have 7. In what respects are deficiencies in musical ability related to deficiencies 
upon in language communication? 
ooull 8.- In what respects are deficiencies in graphic art ability related to defi- 


ciencies in language communication? 
d the 9. In what respects are deficiencies in particular areas of mathematics related 


wider to language communication? 
j 10. In what extent and in what respects may children be trained to be aware 
of the sensitivity which other persons may have for their (the children’s) 
n and) messages? 
inter] 
sand] Research Problems on Communications in 
been Family Relations 
n also — - P . 
| other An obvious area in communication research is in the family. With 


increasing divorce, juvenile delinquency and mental breakdowns, the effects 
of communication in the family enterprise offer a vital opportunity for 
study. Several of these problems are as follows: 
1. Is there a tendency for communication to be more impulsive, more dog: 
matic, more blocked in the family of today? 
2. To what extent is it necessary that communication in parent-child relations 
to be kept two-way? That is, to what extent should each member of the 
family be a sender as well as receiver of messages? 
8. How important is listening in these relations? 
4. What are the conditions of family living which facilitate the development 
of communication ability? 
5. What conditions in family life stifle or interfere with development of com- 
munication ability and how important are they? 


Research Problems on Communication in Industry 


Business enterprises (as well as other enterprises) may be studied 
m_ th@ from the standpoint of the communicating which goes on in them.'* Cor- 
«i relations may be observed between the breakdowns in an industry and the 


“ohn L. Jacobs, “A History of the Communication in the Bauers Stores of Denver, Colorado,” 
A. Thesis, 19483. 
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communication disturbances within it. Both industrial administration and 
public relations are largely matters of communication and direct studies 
upon those factors may yield much from the standpoint of productivity, 
morals and profits.” The following are only a few examples of the sort 
of problems about which management, labor and government are con- 
cerned. 


1. Study the responses to a message as it goes up or down a hierarchy. 
Under what conditions are responses most likely to be adequate? What 
are the more frequent conditions which interfere with a message being 
formulated, received, and acted upon adequately? What are the factors 
within the person who formulates the message, within the message, within 
the receiver, and in the whole plant situation, which are important? 

2. What is the effect on the matters mentioned above of accompanying the 
message by a conference in which it is explained and questions answered? 

3. What kinds of communication occur when employees are discharged? 
When grievances are presented to them? What are the most a iate 
methods of communication (for public relations, morale, etc.) in these 
and similar problems? 

4. Compare supervisors in action. What do they actually say and how do 
they communicate in instructing their employees in the various operations 
in their departments? To what extent are their explanations clear? To 
what extent and how do they enlist the full interest of their workers? 

5. What is the effect upon morale and productivity of the communication 
of information concerning policies, rules, regulations, procedures, prac- 
tices, and objectives? How much and what sort of information should be 
given in order to best build a team, to develop the necessary pattern of 
teamwork and the maximum productivity? How much information may 
be comprehended at the time? When should it be given? What is the 
“right” information? How best to get members to read information? Or 
to listen to it? Or to use it? 

6. What are the most common methods of communication in executive and 
administrative action in the larger and older industries? To what extent 
are the involvement methods from group dynamics of value in the formu- 
lation of policy and transaction of business in top level boards and execu- 
tive committees? 

7. What and where are the chief problems in the hierarchy of a particular 
enterprise in the transmission of information from top-management and 
the union officials down to the employees. What are the chief problems 
in the transmission from employees to top-management? 

8. A comparative study of the transmission of messages through authorized 
heme sl through the “grape-vine.” 

9. A semantic analysis of the status of communication in given enterprises 
through a case study of specific messages. 

10. Select a section or department in an industry wherein the foreman uses 
largely one-way communication. Compare the output of this section with 
another section wherein the foreman uses group involvement methods. 

11. Compare the communication which is going on in an enterprise (or a aa 
of an enterprise) where there is high absenteeism, large turnover, low 
morale and productivity with an equivalent enterprise (or a part of an 
enterprise) w there is low (relatively) absenteeism, low turnover, and 
higher morale and productivity. 

ary he Bernard, Functions of the Executive (New York: Harvard University Press, 1936), 
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Unified Area for Research 


Communication in Government and Community 


The constitution of the nation and the several states may be studied 
from the standpoint of the formal communication systems which these 
instruments set up. As with business and educational enterprises, that 
which goes on in the informal lines and the grapevines is also important 
in the unity and the advance of both smaller and larger communities and 
their governments. 


Efficient and effective representative government demands adequate 
two-way communication from the bottom to the top and within all levels 
of the community-government structure. Participation and leadership 
depend upon adequately trained readers, listeners, speakers, and writers. 

The combined impact of the various mass media contribute to, or 
hinder, as the case may be, the development of the community. The 
contacts of group with group and the relations of various enterprises open 
up new and unlimited opportunities for the study of communication. Per- 
haps such studies may result in new therapies for such pathologies as 
slums,-crime, exploited natural resources, have-not groups, and backward 
education. Perhaps new growth and vitality may be released as com- 
munities learn to bring together their resources for amelioration of prob- 
lems. As research may reveal the barriers and distortions of communica- 
tion and the propaganda within a given community, region, or nation, ad- 
vance may become more probable. 


Research Problems in Intercultural Communication 


Communication in intercultural relations constitute a crucial area in 
our welfare today. Intergroup and international relations are corollaries 
of this. Interracial barriers may be studied for the extent to which there 
is any genuine communication going on. Although groups may be in 
proximity to each other for long periods of time they may not have learned 
how to listen or how to speak to each other without making for greater 
tension. Prejudice in specific situations may be broken down through a 
reduction in blockages, confusions, rigidities and dogmatism in communica- 
tion. Propaganda may be studied as a perversion and twisting of com- 
munication. Russia’s “Iron Curtain” is a deliberate attempt to block two- 
way communication whereby peaceful relations might be maintained. Be- 
cause valid information does not flow freely both ways we have the most 
fantastic multiplication of error, dogmatism and fear. Several research 
projects follow: 


1. Assemble materials and bibliographies from the several fields which have 
special bearing upon communication intercultural problems. Available 
stadies should be brought together from anthropology, psychology, soci- 
ology, group dynamics, semantics and linguistics: 

2. Data from civic agencies which deal with intercultural problems in specific 

neighborhoods should be analyzed and interpreted from the standpoint of 

semantic blockages and communication disorders, 
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on in these situations? 


intercultural communication should be appraised. 


Jews, or Negroes, or Slavs, etc. 


are dealing with the same problems. 


specialists have much to learn from each other. 














speech practice), painting, and the writing of poetry? 
1® Korzybski, op. cit., Part VIII. 


3. Case studies of the communication should be made in specific areas of 
intercultural tension. What kind, and how much communication is going 


4. Studies of the silent and often unconscious assumptions of different cultures 
should be made with comparisons. The effect of these assumptions upon 


5. What are the special and peculiar problems of different cultural groups in 
their reception of information? In getting a reception of their messages? 
Compare Anglo-Spanish situations with situations involving Orientals, or 


Research Problems on Communications in Learning 


Are there any differences in the behavior which goes on in effective| 
communicating as compared with that which goes on in effective learning?| 
Certainly learning cannot go on without experience which is shot through 
with communication reactions. It is the business of curriculum specialists, 
educational psychologists, and teacher trainers to study and apply suitable! 
communication methods in all areas and all levels of educational institutions. 
It is the business of communication specialists to carry on research in the) 
testing and development of communication methodologies. 


Probably none of the “survey courses,” “unit studies.” or “area programs” 
aimed at “integration” in “general education” have achieved their hoped-for 
objectives in the lives of students. The student cannot put his picture of 
the universe together by another mixture of terminology and “areas of 
discourse.” Research on communication functions and in the comparison 
of communication structures may evolve important advances upon the 
problems of fragmented curriculums. The obstructions to learning may be 
revealed as the result of the lack of coordination of communication struc. 
tures to the fact-territories and realities which they should represent. 

There is the claim that linguistics (including speech), mathematics, 
graphic arts, music and painting, and journalism have coordinate relation- 
ships as communication media or languages."* At present the “fine Arts’ 
are taught in isolation from speech and English. Sometimes speech a 
music are included in a conglomeration of “humanities.” Research should 
be undertaken to ascertain whether over-all learning in the curriculum 
would result from putting the different “languages” above mentioned to 
gether as an area of coordinate media. What would be the effect upon 
student development if students trained to look for the relationships amon 
facts which mastery of a combination of language structures would 
courage? Would the student be better able to put together his college 
high school experiences if he were able to communicate the same fact 
territories through a combination of mathematical demonstrations (includi 
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research in the learning process may reveal that the wrong combinations 
have been made in our survey courses. What has been the effect of 
isolating science from art, or science from social science? Would more 
satisfactory outcomes accrue in the lives of students if the aims were to 
turn out “artist-scientists” or “scientific-artists?” Perhaps the problem of 
integration of the curriculum will turn out to be a problem of communica- 
tion. Research in the semantics of new combinations of communication 
training might help break up some of the present impasses in curriculum 
construction. 


Research in the Mass Media 


The press, motion pictures, radio and television are not at present 
providing the information which democracy must have to solve its problems 
in many places and in the world-as-a-whole. The increasing back-log of 
problems which occasionally break out in conflicts are evidence of this 
situation. What sort and how much of a communication impact must be 
made to enable persons to be kept sufficiently informed? What is the 
place,. the importance, and the relations among mass media in the develop- 
ment, the pathologies and therapies of groups? What are the methods 
of survey and diagnosis of group processes from the standpoint of com- 
munication? 

Much research in the mass media tends to be atomistic and confined 
to academic boundary lines. Thus far research in the area has not suf- 
ficiently connected invention with reception. Television is only a stage 
between the processes of composition and looking and listening; editorial 
writing should be studied in its total setting. All media should be studied 
in their relation to each other. Perhaps public opinion research should be 
further developed by methods which get at semantic reactions at the 
individual level. 

Those who control the mass media should be the most competent and 
responsible to evaluate the issues which people face. At least they should 
help people master the procedures whereby they may educate themselves 
in these issues. The methods whereby communication media may be 
geared in with scientific facts and made to tell the “truth” in a responsible 
manner have yet to be evolved. Perhaps “indexes of reliablity” or other 
methods for the objective evaluation and rating of different newspapers, 
press associations, and reporters and commentors will become available 
sometime in the future. 

The research upon methods whereby propaganda and _ infiltration 
practices may be better controlled and reacted to should be carried to 
deeper semantic and cultural levels. 


Intergroup and Intragroup Communication-Hierarchies 


More information concerning the relations of group to group, group 
within group, and formal group to informal groups, is greatly needed in 
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understanding our problems today. These relations may be approached 
in new and specific ways in the study of points of contact, the barriers, the 
media, the leaders, and the nature of communication networks in an enter- 
prise or community. Communication is at the center of group unification 
and development. New insights in group pathologies and therapies may 
come from this research. Many anthropologists and sociologists will prob- 
ably be interested in teaming-up with communication investigators for 
these studies. 

Examples of these studies might be investigation of the nature of com- 
munication in a specific situation of family with family, of family with 
school, of family with a range of industries which affect it, of family with 
local government. Of especial need for community welfare might be the 
investigation of the communication of specific church with specific church, 
of church with family, with government, etc. In many of these studies 
radio, television, the newspaper, and the local movies become important. | 
Also, interspersed throughout and greatly complicating these situations | 
are the influence of social clubs and less formal groups and their relations | 
to other institutions, to each other, and to the enterprise or community 
as a whole. 

While the physical acts of communicating may have many similarities | 
in the family, industry, government, school, church and other groups, the F 
semantics, mores and communication practices are vastly different among 
them. In the similarities are marked diversities and sufficient scale to re- 
quire separate study within each institutional area. Perhaps no exchange 
of messages can be studied adequately outside of the context of special and 
private silent assumptions, promises, and cultures from which the messages 
come. The ceremonial and ritualistic behavior of groups and individuals 
has not, thus far, been investigated from the standpoint of person-to-person 
communication. 

Each enterprise and institution has its unique and formal lines of} 
communication. In corporations and in government the chief formal lines 
are indicated by constitution, statute, and court decision. Of course, the 
actual operation of an enterprise employs countless informal messages, | 
social contacts, and the grapevine. The chief officers of an enterprise 
Operate as communication centers in the assignments made. They must 
receive information, translate and interpret messages appropriately, and 
transmit them to persons above or below or at the same levels of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. The study of communication blockages, distortions, 
and confusions in these processes may reveal vital information concerning 
morale and productivity of our enterprises. A systematic program of in- 
vestigation in these areas appears important for both “free enterprise” and 
“democracy.” 

Communication and Human Relations Provide 
A New Dimension For Educational Research 

In studying communication processes as they actually occur, the effort 

must cut across practically all academic boundary lines; a new alignment, 
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research teamwork and know-how is called upon. Communication, similar 
to psychology, belongs to the service of all human relationships. But com- 
munication research may be expected to focus more directly around the 
methods for the improvement of specific behaviors in obtaining more ap- 
propriate human adjustments and more efficient human collaboration. 

The unifying center for research in communication is man himself— 
particularly that more highly developed brain and nervous system which 
distinguishes him from animals. But to study his communicating abilities 
may make him and his unique functions better understood. In improving 
each individual's ability as a communication center, from past to present 
to the future, a new influence for survival and development of individuals 
and their cultures comes into effect. 




















Eunice Belbin, “The Influence of Interpolated Recall Upon Recognition,” 
| Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 2, 4 (Nov., 1950), 163-169. 

“An experiment was designed to show how immediate recall may affect 
recognition. A number of subjects were shown a picture. Some were asked 
to recall it [describe it from memory] and were then given a recognition test 
{shown a duplicate and asked if it was identical]. Others were given only 
the recognition test after the same interval. Only 4 of the 16 subjects who 
had recalled it identified it, whereas 14 of the 16 others did so. A second 
experiment gave similar results. 

Recall was constructed around dominant items of the picture. This 
distribution of emphasis together with the acceptance of an invented detail 
as genuine were the common causes of errors in subsequent recognition. Both 
the dominant and invented items in recall were those which became most 
obviously merged into an organization of related experiences and in conse- | 
quence those which militated against subsequent recognition. 

The recognition test was applied in two further groups of 16 subjects 
with a change in one of the dominant details (ie., the wording). The 
number of subjects who now correctly identified the remainder of the material 
was 9 when there was no intermediate recall, and nil when immediate recall 


of the original material was interposed.” 
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THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF LISTENABILITY RESEARCH 
Francis A. Cartier 


More and more attention has been focused recently on problems of 





listening. It is widely recognized now that even the best of speakers | 
can fail to communicate fully if his listener is doing an inefficient job of | 


listening. This problem has been attacked at the listener end with courses 
designed to improve listening efficiency. These efforts have received some 
publicity. It is not so commonly appreciated that the problem is also 
being attacked at the speaker’s end, for this work is in its infancy. The 


problem for these workers, simply stated, is “What can the speaker do | 


to minimize the effect of listener inefficiency?” 


Out of this question grew the researches in “Listenability.” Inspired 
by the successes (and the failures) of the “readability” researchers who 
have concerned themselves with developing styles of writing which will 
communicate most efficiently with persons of poor reading ability, the 
“listenability” researchers have been trying to devise parallel styles for 
spoken language. Specifically, their interests have so far centered mainly 


in the broadcasting of information. This has enabled them to rule out of | 


their experiments all visual factors such as gesture and facial expression | 


and concentrate on the language used and the rate of speaking with | 
relatively few factors to control experimentally. Thus, though the general | 


field of listenability research should and will in time cover the total speech | 
situation, most of the research so far has been done on “script listenability’ | 
with some few studies of the effects of rate. 


As a subject of inquiry, listenability may be defined as that area of | 
the fields of speech and psychology which deals with the comprehensibility 
of informational speech. It is the maximum possible comprehension “| 
an audience, whether the audience be one person or a vast number. 


/ It is therefore also concerned with predicting the extnt to which a} 
given sample of informative speech will be comprehended by a given| 
audience, whether that audience is a specialized one, like college students 
or civil engineers, or a more general on, such as an average radio audience} 
or a business convention. It does not include research in persuasion, which 
is the domain of rhetoric, in drama or interpretation, which are the domain 
of the speech arts, or with intelligibility, which is the domain of speech 
science, but it has application in all these areas. 

Listenability concepts are applied only to the efficiency of informational 
speech, or to the informational content of speech designed for some other 
purpose. If one method of stating a particular fact or argument can be 
shown to be more readily comprehended by an audience than another 
method of statement, then the former is considered to be the more efficient 


FRANCIS A. CARTIER-—Assistant Professor of Speech, Florida State University; Research Note 
Editor of NSSC. 
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from a listening comprehensibility point of view, ie., to have higher or 
better listenability, to be more listenable. 


“Script listenability” appears to be achieved, in part at least, by short 
sentences, short words, and interesting material. The only factor explored 
so far contributing to “speaker listenability” is rate of speaking, but it may 
be assumed that many others will be identified and measured in the future. 

The need for research in listenability has been indicated, for example, 
by P. E. Vernon, who found that about half of Britain’s radio listeners 
seemed to comprehend and retain practically nothing from the average 
informational broadcast.' Furthermore, many of the listeners who rated 
a program as being “most interesting” and said they learned a great deal 
from it were among those who comprehended and retained extremely little 
of the content of the broadcast.? Similarly, Chall and Dial,’ in a study of 
American newscasts, found that many newscasts were too difficult for the 
average listener, who, consequently, understood far less of the news than 
the newscasters appeared to think, and who, we may with some justification 
suppose, were probably unaware of their lack of comprehension. 

It may further be supposed that there are a certain number of listeners 
who presume that they have understood a particular sample of spoken 
language such as an item of a newscast but who have in fact obtained a 
partially or completely erroneous impression of the material. 

This situation presents an obvious problem to persons interested in 
education and the general dissemination of information. What is not so 
obvious is the latent danger. Democracy as a form of government has its 
roots in informed public opinion. If the public is insufficiently or errone- 
ously informed concerning national and world affairs, public opinion cannot 
be expected to have the desired correspondence with the facts. In short, 
since intelligent action requires intelligent appraisal of the situation, where 
the facts are withheld from the public, public opinion and the action result- 
ing from it are likely to be inadequate. This is true whether the facts are 
intentionally withheld from the public by censorship or are unintentionally 
withheld by presenting the facts in such a way as to make them incompre- 
hensible or only partially conprehensible to the public. 

Furthermore, it is nonetheless true for its triteness that the public has 
need of considerable information of a more-or-less technical nature in order 
to vote intelligently, and indeed, to carry out the ordinary business of living. 
Poorly informed or misinformed persons in positions of considerable re- 
sponsibility such as editors and teachers are capable of interfering with 
the scientific progress of the nation. It may well be that such individuals 
are capable of more damage to the national welfare through their ignorance 
than is the general public. But that is another argument. The argument 
here is only that the improvement of methods of communication with the 
public is not only desirable but an immediate necessity. 


1 P. E. Vernon, Investigations of the Intelli igibility nf _Educational Broadcasts, paper read before the 
—_. YA for the Ad 5, 1950. ” 


*7°S s. Chall and H. E. Dial, “Predictin er Understanding and Interest in Newscasts,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, 6 (Semtember” 15, 1948), 141- 1-153. 
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The implications of these facts to the problem of international short- 
wave broadcasts should be obvious. In broadcasting to nations where the 
educational background of the listeiers is lower than in this country, extreme 
measures must be taken to assure adequate comprehension of our message. 


One answer to the problem may lie in teaching the public to listen. 
Certainly that line of attack should not be abandoned, but it cannot be 
expected that the entire population can be educated into more efficient 
listening habits. The problem is more realistically one for the readability 
and listenability expert. And yet no one has concerned himself to any 
great extent with listenability until quite —. Some may say that the 
semanticists have done so, but they will be only partially correct. True, 
the semanticists are concerned with how well we understand what we read 
and hear, but from a different point of view—which is probably best de- 
scribed by remarking that a large number of the books and lectures on | 
semantics with which this writer has had experience have had very low 
readability and listenability. A lecture on semantics should be compre- 
hensible as well as logically valid. 


There will be some others who will argue that the professional radio 
writers, long aware of the poor listening habits of the public, have been 
writing their scripts accordingly for many years. Professor Vernon's and 
Chall and Dial’s data do not bear out this argument. But the efforts of the 
radio writers raise a further interesting philosophical question. As the 
writer sees it, most radio professionals have been simply avoiding subjects 
which were above the public’s mental level as presumed by the radio 
industry. This is no solution of the problem. The problem is to present 
subjects regardless of their presumed difficulty in such a way as to make 
them comprehensible. To limit oneself to those subjects or details of aj 





subject which can be explained easily is to sidestep the real task. 


Obviously, listenability research will not give all the answers. Nor is 
there any assurance that, when fully developed, this new field of investi- 
gation will have enough of the answers even partially to alleviate the 
present situation. It is not yet clear, for example, whether techniques of 
explanation are within the scope of listenability. We may very likely dis- 
cover that listenability research will only progress hand-in-hand with ex} 
perimental rhetoric. Such problems of explanation technique as how best 
to arrange major points, when and how to use what kinds of examples, 
reiteration, definitions, etc., may be more rightly questions of rhetoric than 
of listenability, which is more directly concerned with the language in 
which the points, examples, definitions, etc., are cast. 


Listenability, then, is a sub-area of rhetoric—and one that has been 
somewhat neglected. We have progressed so far as to deplore the use of 
high-flown, polysyllabic oratory. And we are beginning to realize that the 
trend toward simple language in public speaking may have come about 
because audiences simply do not comprehend such complex language, and 
probably an audience must comprehend if it is to be convinced. 
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There is no denying that many a speech which has been poorly com- 
prehended has nonetheless been persuasive. Indeed, many a campaign 
speech might lose persuasiveness in direct proportion to the degree to 
which it is understood. Furthermore, there is often little to comprehend 
in many speeches of considerable persuasive-power. Is there ever much 
information in a football coach’s pep talk? 


Many incomprehensible speeches are not purposely so, but result from 
hazy thinking on the part of the speaker. it is px acho that, to speak 
clearly and understandably on a subject, one must know what one is talking 
about, and it is not irrelevant to point out that many speeches lack listen- 
ability for this reason. 


To sum up, listenability is a field of experimental research dealing in 
part with choice of language for clarity and comprehensibility in speech. 
As such, it is an important sub-area of rhetoric. The urgent necessity of 
intensifying research into techniques of informational speaking is evident 
from the public’s present need for information on technical, political and 
international developments, and from the data found by Chall and Dial and 
Professor Vernon‘ on the public’s lack of comprehension of broadcast 
information. 

“And by BBC's Further Education Experiment. Most of these excellent experiments by T 


renaman 
others et unpublished, but : Joseph Trenaman, “Understanding Radio Talks,” 
Quarterly Joumndl of Specdhe XXXVI, 2 (April west) 173-8. 














Someone should repeat the Belbin study abstracted on page 43 
of this Journal as a study in listening. It would be a simple project 
even if the groups were increased in size for statistical reasons. If 
the results paralleled Belbin’s, and one might suspect that they 
would, they would be further proof of the necessity of more research 
into efficient communication methods. Too often we have pointed 
only to low comprehension scores for such proof. Considering how 
attached people can become to their errors, once they have stated 
them as facts, we might do well to do more research into listening 
errors. Some good qualitative research would be valuable now. 
Quantification can come later. 
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RESEARCH IN RELATION TO THE TEACHING OF ORAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Howard Gilkinson 


Communication courses offered at different schools and colleges seem 
to vary considerably with respect to aims and methods. Some appear to 
be mainly “content courses,” with considerable time devoted to lectures 
and discussions about communication, and with special stress on the media 
of mass communication. Others are chiefly concerned with the develop- 
ment of the student's skill in reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
Regardless of the relative emphasis on skill and information, teachers of 
communication have common interests in two general lines of reasearch: 
(1) investigations which increase our knowledge about communications, (2) 
investigations which have a direct bearing on teaching methods and course 
planning. 

The teacher who is primarily interested in improving the practical 
speech skill of the student may feel that the first named line of research 
is of less importance to him than the second. But if he will examine what 
he says to his students, he will find that scarcely a class period passes in 
which he does not claim, implicitly or explicitly, that some way of speaking 
is superior to some other way of speaking; e.g., that a certain body of 
material should have been organized in a certain way, or, that a certain 
mode of emphasis is effective, or, that a speech would have been more 
effective if the counter-arguments had been refuted (or ignored). The 
so-called “skills” course has a “content” which consists of the principles 
(conventions and laws) which govern the art of speaking. These are present 
even when no formal acknowledgment of them is made, for they are 
implicit in the advice which a teacher gives to his students. The confirma- 
tion and extension of these principles are of natural concern to the teacher, 
and are among the main objectives of the investigator. 


Facts about speech do not necessarily indicate teaching methods. For 
example, it is a general fact that good speakers are more confident than 
poor speakers, and it may reasonably be assumed that the degree of 
confidence has some influence on the leve! of skill. But the development 
of the student's confidence is a pedagogical problem on which the afore- 
mentioned facts cast no light. It seems wise, therefore, to regard pedagogy 
is a somewhat separate field of investigation. 


Teachers of oral communications are concerned with the investigation 


of any questions of fact which have a bearing on what they teach and how | 


they teach. In the remainder of this section we shall describe some current 
research activities which may bear on such questions of fact and point 
to a few of the many specific areas or problems which need further 
investigation. 

HOWARD GILKINSON--Professor of Speech, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Teaching of Oral Communications 


Experimental Rhetoric 


There is a type of research which might well be called “experimental 
rhetoric” to distinguish it from the historical and critical approach more 
commonly employed by investigators in the field of public address. A 
recently published study by Haiman will serve as an example.' A speech 
on compulsory health insurance was recorded and played before three 
groups of listeners. Three introductions were used. The members of 
audience X were told that they were about to hear a speech by the 
Secretary of the Communist Party of America. The members of audience 
Y were told that the speaker was the Surgeon General of the United States. 
The listeners in audience Z were led to believe that the speaker was a 
college sophomore. The subjects indicated their opinions of compulsory 
health insurance before the speakers were introduced and again after they 
heard the speech. As might be expected, the largest shift of opinion 
occurred when the speaker was introduced as the “Surgeon General”. In 
such studies, one, or a limited number of factors are introduced in an 
attempt to secure some formal evidence of the influence of specific condi- 
tions. on oral communications. Usually one or more of three types of 
criteria are employed: the listeners’ impressions of a speech, expressed 
through rating scales or similar devices; changes in the opinions or attitudes 
of listeners, reflected in ballots or scales administered before and after the 
speech; listeners’ recollection of what was said, shown by retention tests. 


Haiman’s study was concerned with ethos. Other characteristics of 
speakers and their delivery have been studied experimentally: level of 
speech skill, style of delivery, enunciation, voice quality, rate of speaking, 
use of visual aids, reading from manuscript, modes of emphasis, and 
emotional expressiveness. There have also been studies of the form and 
content of speeches. Some of these have been concerned with the effect 
of altering the position of single statements or larger compositional units 
within a discourse. Objective and “loaded” language have been studied 
in relation to shift of attitude and retention. Use of humor has been 
studied in relation to shift of attitude. The persuasive influence of sug- 
gested majority opinion and expert opinion (presented in written form) 
have received some attention. In the army, during World War II, an 
experiment was done on the relative effectiveness of presenting one side 
and both sides of a controversial subject.? In addition to these studies of 
speakers and speeches, there have been a few which centered on compara- 
tive reactions of groups of listeners, classified by age, sex, education, atti- 
tudes or political party. There have also been some investigations to deter- 
mine how long the influence of speeches persists: how long the listener 
remembers what he hears, how long his opininons show the effects of 
listening to an argumentative discourse. 


Experimental rhetoric is young—about twenty-five or thirty years of 


1 Franklyn S. Haiman, tose of the effects of Ethos in Public Speaking,” Speech 
ove 190-2 4 


oa guohs, 1040, fo, 100-308. D. Sheffield, Experiments in Mass Communications (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1949}, Vol HL 
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age—and there is scarcely any aspect of it which could not be profitably 
investigated. The following lines of research are probably of general 
interest, and seem feasible from a technical point of view. 


Long Time Effects of Speaking. In most experimental studies of the 
effects of speaking the audience reactions were sampled immediately or 
soon after the speech was heard. Less attention has been paid to long 
time effects. The curve of forgetting has been pretty well established for 
listening to informative speeches (classroom lectures), but apparently this 


function has not been investigated systematically in relation to varying | 


types of speech content, or to varying modes of presentation. Only two 
or three studies have dealt with the long time effects of persuasive speeches 
and they were not strong technically. As near as can now be judged, the 
influence of single speeches on listeners’ opinions disappears in about six 
months. But this conclusion needs to be confirmed, and we do not know 
how this apparent regression of opinion is influenced by a series of speeches, 
or by variations in modes of presentation, or by any of the other conditions 
which might conceivably affect it. 


Audience Analysis. The audience, its reaction tendencies in relation 
to attitudes, age, education level, economic status, etc., has received 
relatively little attention. College students can be used for some investiga- 
tions in this area, but it would be very desirable to have studies of other 
samplings of the general population. 


Listenability. There has been considerable research on the reada- 
bility (ease and interest) of language communications. Most of this has 
centered on writing, with less emphasis on oral communications. Quite 
probably the findings apply to some extent to oral communications, but 
it would be desirable to investigate such applications, in view of the fact 
that the speaker has modes of emphasis and phrasing not available to the 
writer. 


Frame of Reference. A very interesting study was reported by Ed- 
wards, showing the influence of the frame of reference of the listener 
(attitude toward the New Deal) upon his ability to correctly remember 
statements which were consistent with his general point of view and 
statements which were contrary to his point of view. The results were 
definite, showing the tendency of the listeners to forget and distort state- 
ments which were contrary to his point of view. Students of oral com- 
munications could employ the general design of this study to investigate 
the effects of listener training and different modes of presentation on for- 
getting and distorting. 

Study of Contemporary Speakers. We will mention another type of 
study here, although it is not strictly experimental.‘ On September 
21, 1943, the Columbia Broadcasting System staged a War Bond Drive 
with Kate Smith as the speaker. She spoke sixty-five times during a period 
5A. L. Rivak, “Frames of Reference as Factors Influencing Learning and Retention” (Ph.D. Disser- 


tation, University, 1940). 
* Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946). 
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of eighteen hours. At the end of the period, a total of thirty-nine million 
dollars had been pledged. Merton made an investigation of this event. 
He analyzed the themes employed in the speeches, and the attitudes of the 
listeners. He examined the suitability of the speaker for her role. This 
tri-partite type of analysis—the speaker, speech, and audience—is frequently 
employed in studies of persuasion, but Merton’s technique in analyzing 
the audience increased greatly the value of the investigation. Long and 
intensive interviews were held with seventy-five persons who had heard the 
broadcasts and purchased bonds, and with twenty-five persons who heard 
the broadcasts but did not purchase bonds. Briefer interviews were held 
with a supplementary group of 978 persons. The data from these inter- 
views made possible an unusually intensive and detailed examination of 
the persuasive elements which operated on that occasion. The general 
design of this investigation could be employed to study other speakers 
and other events. 


Course Evaluation and Teaching Methods 


In the general area of speech, about thirty studies have been published 
which were concerned with classroom teaching methods or course evalua- 
tion. In course evaluations, the student’s behavior at the beginning and 
end of a period of training is compared on the basis of one or more criteria: 
ratings by judges, reports of confidence, attitude scales, personality inven- 
tories. In some instances the students have been asked to give their 
opinions on the value of a course on a formal questionnaire or a scale. In 
the methods studies, two or more ways of teaching are compared on an 
experimental basis. There have been comparisons of direct and indirect 
teaching of speech, methods of teaching articulation, extemporaneous 
speaking and speaking from memory. Experimental comparison is the 
most direct approach to the evaluation of teaching methods, and it should 
be used more extensively than it has in the past. 

Group comparisons of good and poor speakers have been made to 
discover or confirm associations between general level of speech skill and 
specific details of speech behavior, the speaker's experience and training, 
his attitudes and personality. There is some recent research comparing 
the personality scores of students who show improvement with scores of 
students who show little or no improvement in speech.* Level of initial 
skill is held constant in the comparisons. In the two studies now completed, 
a trend is indicated showing an association between non-improvement and 
social introversion. This program of research can be extended to include 
other bases of comparison. 

The standards of judgment employed by teachers in criticizing the 
speeches of their students is an interesting field of investigation. Surveys 
showing individual variations of standards among teachers are valuable. 
It would be interesting to compare the critical standards of teachers with 


those of the lay public. 


*$ “Chan: in Confidence i Period of $ Trainin M.A. is, Uni 
ay Se Tea). During a peech Training” ( Thesis, Uni- 
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As previously indicated, three main types of criteria have been 
employed in experimental studies of speaking: the listener’s impression 
of the quality of the speech, his ability to remember what he heard, the 
effect of the speech on his attitudes toward its main thesis. There is 
evidence that these criteria are not perfectly correlated, which means that 
an impressive speech may be neither convincing (actually) nor long 
remembered by those who heard it. In other words, there may be very 
little relationship between “good speech” as judged in some classrooms 
and effective communication (speech which is clearly understood, or is 
convincing, or the content of which is retained by the listener). This does 
not indicate that conventional and aesthetic standards of speech are not 
important, but it does imply the need for disentangling the various types 
of speech standards and fer establishing clear relationships between them 
and the various purposes which spoken communications serve. Monroe 
demonstrated that research can be of service in this process of clarification. ¢ 
That type of research should be continued. 

The pedagogical value of special devices such as voice-recording 
deserves further investigation. There are many problems of program 


planning which could be investigated. For example, the order of psyco- | 


logical difficulty (for the student) of speaking projects in a course may | 


have some bearing on his growth in social confidence. An investigation of 
this seems wholly feasible from a technical point of view. 


Other Limes of Research 


Communication is an exceedingly broad subject, and there is much | 


published research which is of direct or indirect interest to teachers. There 
is the work of Lazarsfeld and others in radio.’ There is the development 
of formal methods of content analysis by Lasswell and others.* There 
are the experiments reported by Hoveland and others, carried out in the 
army during the war. Investigators have done a large number of studies 
of American orators. The speaker is scrutinized in the historical setting 
of his time, to determine what his influence was, and how he achieved it. 
The published literature now provides a rich source of interesting material 
for the examination of the role of great speaking in the growth of the 
nation. ” 


‘A. H. M Mi it and Analysis of Audi Reaction to Student S ere~Studies in 








“The y 
Attitude Changes,” Bulletin of Purdue Uni ity, 38, Studies in Higher E. ® 


| Bro ; Laseestedd and Frank Stanton, Communications Research, 1948-1949 (New York: Harper and 

ye al. Language of ayy +B aye George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc. " 

° Wilham Norwood Brigance, A History and Criticism of American Public Address New Yoke 
GrawHill Book Company, 1943), Volumes I & II. 
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IS THE COMMUNICATION APPROACH IN TEACHING 
ANYTHING NEW? 


Elaine Sommers 


In 1891 S. S. Curry, then a little-known itinerant teacher of elocution, 
made the following statements: 


The study of literature and so-called English according to the ordinary 
methods is among the most mechanical of all work in education. Mere rules 

are laid down, and practice, so far as is found, is mechanical and perfunctory. 

. . - Rhetoric is studied as a collection of facts and rules. . . . In fact, even in 

taking up the subject of invention, more forms are studied and there is no indi- 

cation of stimulating the man from within.' 

These are harsh words. But over a half century later some of the same 
accusations are being leveled against “English as She is Taught.” This 
article will attempt to identify the philosophical premises underlying the 
traditional and communication approaches to teaching rhetoric. 

The major objective of much present-day teaching of freshman English 
seems to be: To Teach Students Correct English. This objective is based 
on certain assumptions: 


1. That “Correct English” is a separately existing entity, a “thing-in- 
itself.” 
2. That students should know “Correct English.” 


That one learns “Correct English” by studying the rules which 
describe it. These are rules of grammar, punctuation, and organi- 
zation. 


4. That when a student has learned these rules, he can speak and 
write well. 


The following activities tend to confirm this analysis: (1) An examination 
of stated objectives of college composition courses and descriptions of such 
courses in college catalogues, (2) An examination of texts used in such 
courses, and (3) An examination of texts on teaching English. 

First, let us give some attention to stated objectives and course de- 
scriptions. A leaflet by the head of an English department for the teachers 
of English I explains the purposes of that course as follows: 

I. The student should realize that he must try to make each piece 
of work a perfect piece work. If he writes a sentence, a short 
answer, or a complete report, he should know that it needs to be 
done right. 

II. The student should realize, next, that he must have good form 

and good mechanics in his work. Appearance, penmanship, mar- 


* Samuel Silas Curry, The Province of Expression (Boston: The Expression Co., 1891), p. 402. 
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gins, all the care that makes the “picture on the page,” have 
immense value. Slovenliness of any sort is usually a moral defect. 


V. At the end of the first semester, a student should write relatively 
clear, correct English. First, his sentences should be grammatical. 
Second, his sentences should be lucid. Third, his sentences should 
have some relation to one another. Fourth, he should punctuate 
and spell correctly. 


In 1943, of 175 member colleges and universities of the North Central 
Association reporting on the content of freshman English courses, 82 per 
cent mentioned grammar.? James I. Brown reports that 60 per cent of 
$23 bulletins he consulted listed and described the freshman English 
course in such a way as to suggest it was of the pure composition type with 
stress on grammar. * 

An examination of the texts used in English I courses reveals the same 
emphasis. The following descriptions are taken at random from advertise- 
ments in College English. Similar ones can be found in any issue of that 
publication. 


A review by an experienced teacher of the elements of 
grammar, syntax, and mechanics essential for correct composition, 
couched in simple, lucid terms and generously illustrated by ex- 
amples. It assumes that the student does not know fundamentals. 
It is the outgrowth of the author's years of teaching English I and 
Zero sections at the University of Alabama. 

Each of the two editions of this text—Form A and Form B— 
contains the same thorough treatment of grammatical functions 
and principles, although the drill material in each workbook is 
different. 

The revised edition of this widely used workbook for college 
freshman English courses offers entirely new exercise material, 
following the original form. These new drills, as those in the first 
edition, provide intensive practice in the application of strictly 
fundamental principles, drilling again and again in the essentials 
of English composition until the writing of acceptable English 
becomes a habit. (Italics author's. ) 


The use of such texts is obviously based on the assumption mentioned 
earlier that by learning the rules the student is enabled to write well. 


Texts for prospective teachers of English devote much attention to | 
theme correcting and attempt also to answer the important question, | 
“What is good English?” In a text listed on the bibliography for a course 
called “Teaching of English” is this enlightening answer, “Like most good- 
ness that can be lived, the goodness of good English is not a quality which 


_ I. Brown, “Freshman English and General Education,” Journal of Higher Education, XXI 
foquary, 1950), 19. 
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can be defined. It eludes explanation . . . Good English like other sorts 
of goodness is intrinsic . . . English is good when we commit ourselves 
by it as irrevocably as by smashing down a door.”* Two additional views 
of “What is good English?” appearing in these texts are that it is usage 
which conforms to the rules and that it is usage which is socially acceptable 
in particular situations. The latter view is the one also held by communi- 
cation teachers. 

The foregoing analysis has been an attempt to discover the general 
approach to the teaching of English composition.* If the basic assumptions 
are sound, then the approach is a good one. No one, however, has yet shown 
that there is any relationship between knowledge of the rules of grammar 
and the ability to communicate ideas effectively. Paul Diedrich, Board of 
Examiners, University of Chicago, says, “The old-fashioned objective gram- 
mar test, made up of separate sentences each containing one standard error, 
had no correlation with essay grades or anything else.”* The writers of 
Toward General Education say, “It has been rather well demonstrated by 
this time that the atomistic approach to grammar does not produce par- 
ticularly gratifying results. The student may labor over handbooks and 
workbooks and learn to do workbook exercises with surprising facility, 
but the transfer between that ability and the ability to communicate is low.” ” 

Out of dissatisfaction with the status quo and out of the increasing 
interest in general education has grown the communication approach. It 
is new. People who are interested in the area disagree concerning the 
purpose and content of the communication course. Many people have said, 
“Same old stuff under a new label.” 

Communication courses themselves differ. The University of Denver 
emphasizes personality. The University of Minnesota uses mass communi- 
cation media as a center around which to organize the course. The Uni- 
versity of Florida uses reading as such a center. Most other courses 
purport to be skills-centered. 

In spite of differences, I shall try to identify also the major objective 
and basic assumptions underlying the communication approach. The major 
objective seems to be: To enable the student to contribute to the society 
in which he lives through improved ability to listen, read, speak, and write. 
It is based on these suppositions: 

1. Inorder to live in our society, students must be able to communicate 
their experiences and ideas to others and to understand communi- 
cations from others. 

2. Communication is achieved primarily through the use of verbal 
symbols, language, in the activities of listening, reading, speaking, 
and writing. 

8. Language is not static, but ever-changing. 

4. Students learn to communicate by participating, under guidance, 
in many reading, listening, speaking, and writing activities. 


* Sidney Cox, The Teaching of English (Harpers, 1925), pp. 112-3. 


* Notable exceptions to this view are Professors éC. Fries, P. Pooley, P. Perrin, D. V. Smith. 
* Speech to conference (CCCC) in Gi, Set 3. ; 
' McGrath and others, Toward General (Macmillan, 1948), p. 68. 
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An examination of objectives, sometimes implied rather than stated, of 
communication courses described in Earl J. McGrath’s Communication in 
General Education (Dubuque, Iowa, 1949) reveals an attempt to define 
goals operationally. The communication approach begins, not with “correct 
English”, but with a live student in today’s world. 


The lecture and workbook methods are hardly adapted to achieving 
the major objective of the communication course, although they could 
conceivably be used at times. The most apparent method for teaching a 
student to communicate is to place him in a situation in which he wishes 
to do so, and to help him discover what resources are available for helping 
him achieve the ends he frames for himself. In a communication class, one 
student's speaking activity may be another student’s listening activity. A 
student may read in order to write. Communication is viewed as a whole 
process, not as a series of disjointed parts. 


The communication approach is realistic in recognizing that forty-five 
per cent of the time devoted to communication by adults is spent in listening. 
Thirty per cent of this time is devoted to speaking, sixteen per cent to 
reading, and only nine per cent to writing. ° 


The communication course is designed to meet needs of the student 
whether or not he finishes college, for the philosophy of general education ° 
is that there are certain funds of knowledge, certain attitudes, and language 
habits which all people in a given society, whatever their occupations, 
should have in common. That is where the crux of the difference between 
the two approaches lies. It is a disagreement concerning the basic purposes 
of education. 


‘ie Raskin, “Listening Ability,” Proceedings of Ohio State Education Conference, Columbus, 

19 . 172-83. 

9 See eo nepert of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education in American 
Democracy (Harper, 1948). 




















Those of you have not seen George Miller's Language and 
Communication (McGraw-Hill, 1951) should do so. This is one 
of the more important books in the field of communication of recent 


publication. 
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A MILITARY PROGRAM IN COMMUNICATIONS 


Ray C. Maize 


I am employed as an educational specialist in communication skills 
by the Air Command and Staff School, a component of the Air University, 
located at Maxwell Air Force Base in Alabama. I work with the Com- 
munication Techniques Branch, made up of one civilian and four officers; 
we are a part of the Division of Military Management of the Air Command 
and Staff School. It is important to point out here why communication 
techniques personnel were assigned organizationally to military manage- 
ment. Military management has been defined as “the efficient and effective 
utilization of the basic resources of manpower, money, and material.” As 
Colonel Wrigglesworth, former chief of that division, has stated in a lecture 
before the Royal Air Force Staff College, 


“More and more of our people in the U. S. Air Force are recognizing that 


everything we do entails management. . . . This approach has brought into 
sharper focus than ever the extreme need for good communication techniques 
in successful management. . . . We find a considerable share of our troubles 


in making use of men, money, and materials have their basis in lack of skill 

with the communicative techniques. We are constantly seeking ways and 

means of improving our officers’ skills in these techniques . . .” 
For these reasons the communications program is considered fundamental 
to the training of an Air Force officer. It not only has application to the 
individual interested in preparing himself for a career, but it also is treated 
as an integral part of a management concept—that is, mastery of the com- 
munications skills on the part of every Air Force officer is essential to the 
operation of a huge military machine. 

The best way I can make our organizational function clear is to com- 
pare it with that of a department of English, or speech, in a high school. 
If the schoo] superintendent abolished this department as such and attached 
its members to his staff as experts in communications on the theory that 
communications permeated all that he did as a supervisor, then the position 
of those members in that school would be the same as the one we hold in 
the Air Command and Staff School. Then he could say to them, study 
everything that is done in this school, select every opportunity for use of 
communications in every and any course of study, work directly with the 
instructors on planning how to use communications in their respective sub- 
jects, train my teachers to use and criticize communications, and help me 
supervise all the manifestations of communications. Then they and we 
would have the same functions. Somehow I have no trouble convincing 
myself that we face a dynamic educational challenge. 

So it is that this office of Communication Techniques has the responsi- 
bility of planning programs of instruction in communications for seven 
different courses in the Air Command and Staff School. These are: The 
Squadron Officer Course, the Field Officer Course, the Electronics Staff 


RAY C. MAIZE—Civilian consultant, Air Command and Staff School, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
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Officer Course, the Judge Advocate General Course, the Inspector Course, 
and the Comptroller Staff Officer Course, servicing approximately one 
thousand officers every three and one half months. 

Personnel of the Communication Techniques Branch lecture before 
students of each course, early in their attendance, establishing the general 
approach and philosophy of each communication subject. Our general 
introduction to communications, treated in the formal presentations, stresses 
two approaches general semantics and problem solution—both used in an 
attempt to give answers to the question, why do people misunderstand each 
other when they communicate? We recognize that it isn’t enough to talk 
about language as a possible source of misunderstanding, to stress the 
symbolism of words, to advise care in the use of fact and inference, to warn 
against inflexible definitions. A concomitant to this general semantic intro- 
duction, therefore, is our presentation on types of reasoning and problem 
solution in an attempt to bring orderliness to the reasoning processes. Ad- 
mittedly our approach in this area is brief; we would like to do more, but 
instruction time just isn’t available. Formal instruction by lecture is kept 
at a minimum. The stress is constantly on individual performance. 

After the lectures, a series of exercises is arranged—writing assignments, 
speech periods, group conferences, reading laboratory—which require indi- 
vidual performance and supply individual criticism. Our attempt is always 
to construct the exercise in communications so that it is realistic and func- 
tional. A typical writing assignment, for example, is to ask an electronics 
staff officer to write a memorandum for an Air Force headquarters explain- 
ing malfunctioning of radios because of sporadic E, an electrical condition 
in the ionosphere. He is required to make his memorandum understand- 
able, so that those without technical training will have no difficulty with it. 

A typical speech assignment for a comptroller staff officer is to ask 
him to explain statistical data concerning bombing runs to a group of staff 
officers assembled for such a briefing. He has to use such terms as standard 
deviation, probable error, skewed curve, and percentile. He, too, has to 
make his subject material understandable. 


A group conference situation for field grade officers is to ask them to | 
apply problem solution techniques to a typical problem of a group com- | 


mander. We define these small informal discussion groups as follows: 


“Informal discussion is a cooperative attempt of a group of equals met 
together in a face to face situation, under the direction of a leader, for the 
purpose of solving a problem or finding the answer to a question.” 

We use small informal discussion groups for two purposes: (1) as a 
valuable instructional device, and (2) as a laboratory for application of the 
techniques of semantics, problem solution, and group dynamics or group 
behavior. What happens to individuals when they work in a group? 
Answers to this question are especially important to the militarv, for they 


do much of their work in discussion groups; staff meetings are the best 


example. 
To apply these principles, a class is divided into groups of ten. A 
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typical military problem is presented, classroom space and curriculum time 
are provided, a leader is appointed, and a faculty critic is delegated to 
observe the process from beginning to end and give his criticism finally of 
what happened. He is interested in how the group solved the problem, 
the degree and type of leadership, the cause of disagreement, the dynamics 
of behavior in group relationships. He talks these over with the group 
after each problem session (and there are many of these) with the objectives 
of broadening student understanding and increasing student skill. 

But tests of student use of language and techniques of problem solving 
are not found alone in conference processes. We can also observe the 
individual when he writes and when he speaks. 


First, about our writing problem. What we are fighting is the type 
of writing which does not communicate because (1) the word choice is 
unfamiliar, (2) the phrasing is wordy or abstract, (3) the sentence structure 
is too complicated, and (4) the thinking is illogical or incomplete. I have 
omitted a possible fifth, that of being ungrammatical. But our fourth ob- 
jective takes care of that—illogical thinking. If a language construction gets 
in the way of meaning, then we point this out to the writer without using 
a label, such as a dangling participial phrase. If it does not get in the 
way of meaning—and a dangling participial phrase is not always illogical— 
then we ignore it. 

To implement our objective we visually demonstrate to the student— 
we have done this before groups as large as 600—the principles of what 
we choose to call Readable Writing; that is, writing whose purpose is to 
communicate. Military writing is expository; it has a message to put across 
as clearly and concisely as possible. (I am not sure that I should restrict 
this-description just to military writing. Is it not true of any piece of 
exposition?) 

How do we provide for individual writing skills, especially with groups 
as large as three or four hundred at a time? How does the student get help 
with his own writing problems? 

Our students are asked to write as frequently as possible about problems 
directly related to the special interests of the course they are in. Then 
they are assigned a partner, another student. Together during class time 
they read each other's papers, and as readers, not trained critics, they 
indicate their reaction. Our stress is on meaning, not mechanics. From 
this we argue that a student partner is a capable critic, because he can say, 
“I don’t get what you mean at this place” to the writer. The student critic 
doesn’t need to know the names for rhetorical weaknesses. If he can just 
point his finger to the spot and say, “There,” he fulfills his function. Then 
the writer is forced to reconsider, rethink, and rewrite. 

The writer is expected to rewrite, after he and his partner have helped 
each other. The rewritten version now goes to the faculty for further 
criticism. Even at this stage, the amount of paper work would be extremely 
burdensome, but our thinking follows these lines: 
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1. The act of writing in itself is a disclipline which requires organiza- 
tion of ideas and use of language to express those ideas; therefore, students 
should write many, many times. 


2. The Partner Method of Review guarantees at least one reader's 
reaction to every writer. True, the reaction is untrained, but the editorial 
eye can be developed by careful, persistent practice. After all, when the 
instructor does all the editing of student writing, it is the instructor who 
gets all the practice. It is the instructor who develops his skill as an editor, 
when actually the student writer should be given that type of experience. 


3. Supervisory attention by the faculty should never become over- 
whelming. To avoid this we say: 


a. Not every student piece of writing needs attention: organized 
spotchecking will give everyone individual attention in time. 


b. The instructor does not have to read an entire paper every time. 
One page, one paragraph, one sentence may be chosen for commendation 
or correction. 


c. The instructor should actually avoid multiple corrections at any 
one time. Pages filled with corrections in red serve only to frustrate and 
discourage. It just isn’t essential to catch every misspelled word or punctua- 
tion fault. 

d. When overall organization of any writing assignment is impor- 
tant—and it frequently is—then read only for that. We shouldn't get too 
excited when a student has a faulty reference for a pronoun; we should get 
excited when he argues illogically or organizes poorly. 

Instructors, then, relieved from the burden of tedious and detailed 
search for minutiae, can check through quantities of student writing. The 
student, at the same time, has repeated opportunities as a communicator. 
At least he’s getting more experience as a writer than the individual who is 
learning only how to fill in spaces in a workbook. 

In a similar fashion our emphasis in speech is also on communication 
of idea. We try to provide as many opportunities as possible for the indi- 
vidual officer to speak and be criticized. He may be asked to persuade a 
group of staff officers, to inform a group of airmen, to deliver an impromptu 
address to a downtown luncheon club, to teach a class using training aids, 
etc. For every speaking occasion he is assigned a role and his audience is 
specified. Then he knows that he has a purpose for speaking and certain 
peculiar qualifications to meet. No speech activity should ever occur in a 
vacuum. When a person speaks, he should always know who he is and who 
is his listener. This role-playing to our way of thinking makes all the differ- 
ence between meaningful learning and drill busy work. 

After every speech the speaker is criticized by fellow students and by a 
faculty member assigned to the speaking group. An interesting develop- 
ment in this respect deserves comment. After a period of time of listening 
to criticism which consisted of such comments as: “He didn’t look at the 
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audience,” or “He put his hands in his pockets,” or “He moved too much,” 
or “He didn’t have much enthusiasm,” personnel of the Communication 
Techniques Branch raised the issue of what the school system was trying 
to achieve in its speech program. If we are interested in communication, 
went our argument, then we should be working on the message, on its 
organization and structure, on its language devices, on its preparation in 
terms of suitability to audience and purpose. Our criticism should help the 
student realize that his main purpose in speaking is to communicate his 
ideas. His platform mannerisms may or may not be important to that pur- 
pose. I say we have raised the issue, not solved it, for we fight a tradition 
that began with the days of elocution-declamation lessons and still carries 
on in the work of many speech advisors. 


Similarly we have learned that our concept has to be taught to the 
instructor, for whom it is so much easier to comment on the obvious quali- 
ties of speech mannerisms than on the less obvious structure of idea. I don’t 
want to leave the impression that we neglect gesture, inflection, movement, 
and posture, but we do consider them secondary elements. As one officer 
said to me recently, “If I have a good speech that makes sense, if I'm confi- 
dent that it says clearly and well what I want it to say, and if I've practiced 
saying it, then I don’t worry about anything else. I'm ready to speak.” This 
man has put first things first as far as I am concerned. 


In all that I have written so far I have pointed to the student as an 
effector of communication, as the active originator of an idea or thought 
when he speaks or writes or argues. But he is also a receiver of the printed 
and spoken word. What do we do to help him listen or read? 


Frankly, we do very little so far as listening is concerned. Our training 
in this area is more passive than active. We do ask student groups to out- 
line another student's speech and then to criticize the speech from that out- 
line. This is admittedly a partial and incomplete approach to the problem 
of listening training. Like too many educators, we are quite ready to agree 
that the problem exists. Beyond that, we are not solving the problem. 


However, I can say with some pride that the Air University has made 
great contributions to education at large for its work with reading improve- 
ment. Note that I say “reading improvement,” not “remedial reading;” and 
by so doing I differentiate between improving individual reading skill and 
providing clinical therapy in reading. We concentrate on individual im- 
provement of reading as a skill. Air Force officers must read quantities of 
paper work which comes across their desks daily. Not only that, but like 
all professional people, they are expected to read for expansion of their 
career backgrounds. For these reasons the reading improvement program 
was established with two objects: to increase their speed in reading and to 
improve their ability to comprehend. At first the reading laboratory, sup- 
plied with the latest mechanical equipment, such as the ophthalmograph, 
the orthorater, the tachistoscope, and the reading rate controller, was com- 
pulsory. Now it is optional—available on off-duty time—but still a very 
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popular part of our program. We have also modified some of our teaching 
techniques in line with our experiences, but basically we are working toward 
the same objectives for which the program was originally established. 

One further development in the area of reading deserves mention. 
Under the guidance of the Communication Techniques Branch, various 
courses of the Air Command and Staff School have selected books from the 
Air Force Professional Reading List for required student reading and dis- 
cussion groups. The book selection may follow a line of special interest: 
air power doctrine for the Field Officer Course; foreign policy, air power, 
and processes of logical thinking for the Electronics Course; geopolitics as 
suggested for the Intelligence Course. It may also follow a line of general 
interest: Air Force biographies or history as suggested for the Squadron 
Officer Course. This type of instruction has two purposes: (1) to broaden 
the general educational base of the various school curriculums and (2) to 
extend instruction in reading comprehension so that students have oppor- 
tunity to compare whatever meaning they have gained individually from 
the printed page with each other. The method of instruction follows that 
of the Great Books Program initiated by the University of Chicago. It also 
corresponds to the techniques of discussion already fully endorsed and used 
by the Air Command and Staff School. 


One important question should be answered at this time: how do we 
expect a faculty untrained in communications to provide all this criticism. 
The answer isn’t simple or easy; nor do I think it is rationalized. 

I have said that we consider communications as a tool of military 
management, implicit in every function of the military organization. If it 
is that, then it is an area not for specialists but for everyone. Everyone 
needs to know how to reason, to speak, to write, to read—in short, to use 
his language as a source of power for himself as an individual and for the 
military organization of which he is a part. So far this argument only justi- 
fies teaching it to everyone. How can we still justify asking anyone to 
teach it? 


But what is communications anyway? What is its core? What is the 


unifying purpose that brings all these separate skills together into a single | 


program? The answer, so far as I am concerned, is meaning, idea, thought. 
We use our language so that we may be understood. I feel, then, that I 
can turn to the man-in-the-street and say, “Here, read what I have written.” 
If he says, “I don’t get you; this is over my head,” then I have failed as a 
communicator. I can also ask him, “Come, listen to my speech.” If he says, 
“That's the goldarndest piece of nonsense I've ever heard,” then I know I 
haven't succeeded. I can also join in a street-corner discussion group and 
be told, “That's a point of view I haven't heard before; tell us more.” Then 
I know that I'm participating, that I belong. True, these reactions are not 
constructive, but they are helpful, even though untrained. 

That’s why we can start with anybody as a critic or teacher of com- 
munications. The rest of our task is to set up in-service teacher training 
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programs taught by members of the Academic Instructor Course and the 
Communication Techniques Branch so that the student can get more than 
just a success or failure signal for his efforts. In sessions lasting from two 
hours to two weeks we teach how to criticize a small group discussion, how 
to criticize a piece of writing, and how to criticize a speech. In follow-up, 
we visit with individual instructors and offer further help when help is 
needed. So it is that everyone gets into the act. 

But all is not honey in the land of the Pharaohs. Much of what I have 
outlined here has been gained through aggressive action. We've had to sell 
our program to a great many people, using all the techniques of communi- 
cations ourselves to get what we think is necessary. We've had to meet in 
conferences, write out our recommendations, talk before different groups, 
reason against arguments which we did not like. We are today satisfied 
with our progress but dissatisfied with our current position, which means 
only that much remains to be done. 

Where we are at the moment can best be illustrated by a recent ex- 
perience. A group of officers in conference were discussing the plans for 
the written expression program for the next course of study. One colonel 
expressed his view in these words: “I agree with your whole program in 
communications (speaking to me) but I'm afraid it's getting to the place that 
the tail is wagging the dog. I'm spending more time on conferences, speech 
and writing problems than I am on my own primary duty.” I thought that 
I was losing ground for a moment until another officer seated at the table 
spoke up and said to the complainant, “Your whole trouble is that you don’t 
know yet which is the dog and which is the tail.” I got what I wanted: a 
continuation and further development of the written expression program. 














RENEWAL DATE OF MEMBERSHIPS 


By action of the Executive Council at the annual business 
meeting last December, the fiscal year of NSSC was changed to 
coincide with the calendar year. This action means that all mem- 
berships in the organization are due and renewable on January 1 
each year. 
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A DYNAMIC THEORY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


C. Merton Babcock 


Communications courses, ostensibly geared to the demands of our time, 
are frequently administered and taught by individuals with doubtful con- 
victions concerning the efficacy of a functional approach to language studies. 
Traditionally trained instructors tenaciously cling to a regal, time-honored 
doctrine of prestige and authority, which assumes a hierarchal social struc- 
ture incompatible with democratic social theory or the observable facts of 
twentieth-century American society. The unjustifiable analysis of language 
into stratified levels of usage, apparently arranged to coincide with fictitious 
levels of society, has been properly exploded.' 

The nineteenth-century doctrine of usage represented an initial revolt 
against authoritative dicta in matters of language utility. At the beginning 
of the present century, language scholars defined a doctrine of appropri- 
ateness in an attempt to find a practical and realtistic method of determining 
verbal effectiveness. This doctrine relates effectiveness to such factors as 
characteristics of the language, peculiarities of persons engaged in com- 
munication, psycho-social needs of the communicatee, emotional attitudes 
of communicator and communicatee, and controlling purposes for which 
communication is initiated. 

Recognition of the primary importance of language as an instrument of 
communication in a democratic society follows logically enough cognizance 
of the glaring “misuses” for which it may be employed. Educators have 
been made aware of the potency of language in the personal, intellectual, 
and social development of individuals. Some have conceived the potentiali- 
ties of language as an indispensable instrument for solving inter-cultural, 
-political, -social, and -national problems of the peoples of the world. Too 
many, however, have misinterpreted the “signposts,” or have been unable 
to discount their unrealistic, traditional training in language and scarcely 
know how to approach the problems of instruction from a functional- 
dynamic point of view. 

The belief that communicative effectiveness is relative to interrelated 
and interacting variables in a given dynamic social configuration may be 
called a field theory of communication. The purposes of the present paper 
are to conceive a framework within which socio-linguistic behavior can be 
explained and to define variants which may determine effectiveness in a 
given communication field. The proposed formulation is based on the 
assumptions that social and linguistic changes are co-relative, that language 
is a psycho-social characteristic of human behavior in a state of incessant 
flux, and that a complex pattern of interrelated variables in a given socio- 
linguistic configuration is unique. 


1John S. Kenyon, “Cultural Levels and Functional Varieties of English,” College English X 
(October 1948), pp. 31-36. 
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Five “master terms,” said to adequately represent the limitations of 
a given statement of motives, are utilized for the present architectonic. 
These terms are Act, Scene, Agent, Agency, and Purpose.? A communica- 
tion event incorporates all five of these terms or determinants. 

The event is the entire drama to which attention is directed, a set 
of social circumstances arbitrarily isolated from a stream or context in 
which it can be defined, a dynamic multivalence of forces, observable and 
unobservable, apparent and transcendent, in process. From a communica- 
tion point of view, the event may be observed in the employment of symbols 
(act), under specific circumstances (scene), by an individual or individuals 
(agent), using selected media (agency), for defined ends (purpose). This is 
a way of saying that any event is arbitrarily bounded by the limitations 
of what, who, when, where, how, and why. These determinants comingle, 
unite, overlap in the event, and are in the strictest sense inseparable, in 
that no one of the terms can be defined adequately without mention of all 
the others. 


ACT 


The communicative act, which has been here defined as the employ- 
ment of symbols, can best be understood as a mutually reciprocal pro- 
cedure: at once assimulative and disseminative. An individual collects 
facts, experiences, observations, etc. which he combines and organizes 
into ideas, thoughts, insights, revelations. He then translates these insights 
into meaningful verbal symbols, which he disseminates or transmits to 
other individuals. This sensory-cortical-linguistic-social process is the 
communicative act, and may be thought of as a spontaneous and inevitable 
emancipation or release of fluid forces or tensions in the social event from 
which it develops and in which it can be defined. This defiinition of an 
act does not include the employment of symbols for the mere sake of 
employing symbols, but assumes a dramatic, social situation in which there 
is not only transmission but also reception of ideas. The act, then, is a 














sort of socio-linguistic synapse. 

The relative effectiveness (succes or failure) of the communicative act 
is dependent upon innumerable “immanent” factors and combinations of 
factors which are virtually impossible, by current research methods, to 
control. A speaker who gives the same speech on many occasions can 
testify to the varying enthusiasm with which different audiences, under 
various circumstances, receives the communication. The actual words 
employed perhaps have no more to do with the audience responses than 
do other factors. The same is true of written messages. Many a reader 
has reversed, after a second reading, his initial judgment of the pleasure 
or profit derived from a particular book. 

Verbal meaning derives, not from the isolated word in its conventional. 
historical, traditional, or etymological dimensions, but from the context, 





2 Kenneth Burke, “The Five Master Terms,” in W. S. Knickerbocker’s Twentieth Century English 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1946), pp. 272-288. 
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both social and verbal, in which the word appears. Isolation, separation, 
or disengagement of the word from these contexts strip it of meaning, 
value, currency, or efficacy. 


SCENE 


The scene of a communication event is made up of the unique set of 
circumstances or conditions in which the act develops. The precise limits 
of the scene or frame of reference are arbitrarily fixed or established by 
the observer. The scene is limited, not only by time and place, but by 
innumerable social, economic, political, psychological considerations. These 
considerations may be combined in the expressions culture or civilization or 
context. Whatever set of values may most appropriately be used as a 
yardstick for the determination of the relative success or failure of a specific 
communique is implicit in the frame of referenec or context. When the 
scene changes, the system of values changes and a new yardstick becomes 
necessary. 

The unwillingness of many students of language to accept the theory 
that social changes are reflected in changes of language partially accounts 
for the existing state of confusion regarding usage. It seems utterly absurd 
to pay homage to the disengaged word, to depend upon dictionaries for 
word meanings and pronunciations, and to determine “correctness” by im- 
posed criteria. When Calvin Coolidge announced his 1927 political in- 
tentions in the words, “I do not choose to run!” hundreds of people vainly 
attempted to corner his meaning in the dictionary rather than in the 
political-social scene in which the verbal act developed. 

No formula for effectiveness can be derived that will allow for the 
changed and changing conditions of society. Social norms are irreducible 
to closed equations. Teachers and students of language must persistently 
scrutinize their axiomatic assumptions if they are sincerely concerned with 
the effectiveness of their communicative endeavors. A certain linguistic 
mobility and adroitness is necessary if social communication is to relate to 
experience and the demands of our time, rather than to the dictates of 
authority, reason, logic, or consistency. The effective communicator, then, 
would be impelled to familiarize himself with the values and taboos of the 
society of which he is part, rather than the dogmas of a society which has 
ceased to exist. 


AGENT 


A successful agent of the group’s interests is not imposed upon, but 
rather emerges from the group he identifies. The unique qualifications of 
such an agent or spokesman are not in any sense fixed. He is a “functional 
exuberance,” which is born of “instantaneous intensities” in a group con- 
figuration. His voice is an affinity of heterogeneous voices, his diction the 
resultant of many contraditions. 

The agent's first responsibility is to the group he represents and 
addresses. His task is to efficiently communicate an idea or ideas to this 
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group. His effectiveness as a communicator is determined by this group. 
His qualifications are not then predetermined. Since students have been 
almost invariably taught to imitate and emulate the “great minds,” the 
“successful artists,” the “master wits” of the writing and speaking traditions, 
the schools may be said to produce men and women relatively incapable 
of making necessary adjustments to existing individual differences among 
audiences and readers. The results may be decorous even though ineffective. 
Communication is often blocked, clogged, glutted by the very speakers 
who are applauded for their “fine” words and impressive delivery. The 
fact that, in most institutions of learning, students are coerced into making 
speeches or writing papers on assigned subjects may partially explain the 
apparent “language distress,” the communicative inefficiency of such stu- 
dents. 


AGENCY 


The selected media by which thoughts, ideas, convictions, insights are 
transmitted from the writer-speaker to the reader-listener is here termed 
the communicative agency. Symbolic language is thought to be the most 
effective, precise, and efficacious of the several agencies employed in the 
communication of ideas. Although-the appropriateness of media is cer- 
tainly relative to the nature and purposes of the communication, the present 
concern is solely with the written and spoken word, or what is generally 
referred to as diction. 

Word choices defended by dictionary definitions or by eminent author- 
ities may be determined to be precisely “correct” by several criteria, but 
hopelessly inappropriate, and therefore ineffective, as far as the auditors 
and readers are concerned. That such choices should be preferred to 
words which would carry a “Message to Garcia” with utmost efficiency and 
dispatch is ridiculous. 

The student of speech or composition, in many schools, is early apprised 
of the “inadequacy” and “inferiority” of his habitual word choices. He 
sets half-heartedly about the business of finding more suitable and accept- 
able words, and becomes convinced somehow that there exists one most 
suitable and “correct” combination of words by which to express his idea. 
Rather should he practice giving expression to his idea in various ways, 
adjusted to a variety of “real-life” situations. At present, most high school 
and college “themes” are written with no particular reader in mind, except 
possibly the instructor. Continuance of such an impractical, unrealistic, 
artificial practice will doubtless result in consistently ungratifying “efforts” 
at effective writing and speaking. Good language, in the final analysis, 
is language which gets the desired effects with a minimum of friction and 


difficulty for both speaker-writer and reader-listener. 


PURPOSE 


The adequacy of communication may be defined as the extent to 
which the precise purposes of the communicator are realized with respect 
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to the communicatee. This is another way of saying that the success or 
failure of a given set of words in a specific social context alters with the 
uses to which the words are put. Any classification of the various uses for 


which language may be employed is strictly arbitrary and of necessity | 


highly abstract. The complexity of the pattern of motivations—psycho- 
logical, social, economic, political, ethical, etc.—operating in a given com- 


munication configuration is unique and defies analysis or standardization. 


The crux of the matter is simply that there is no magic formula for | 


communicative effectiveness. A dynamic theory of communication offers 
a major challenge to educators and research specialists to devise means of 


measuring the relative effectiveness of specific communiques within a | 


framework -of ever-changing circumstances. 


























James N. Farr, J. J. Jenkins, and D. C. Paterson, “Simplification of the 
| Flesch Reading Ease Formula,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 35, 5 (Oct., | 
1951), 333-337. | 


A further simplification has been made of Rudolph Flesch’s formula for 
predicting the Reading Ease of prose. With the old formula, one was obliged 
to compute the average number of syllables per 100 words. This chore 
been lessened somewhate and some of the difficult decisions of syllabification 
[is “Charles” one syllable or two?] are eliminated. For the new formula, a 
count is made of the “osw,” (number of one-syllable words per 100 words). 
The RE formula then becomes 
RE = 1.599 osw — 1.015 sl — 31.517 

The “sl” (average number of words per sentence) remains the same. RE 
scores obtained with the new formula were found to correlate .93 with those 
of the old formula when 360 samples of 100 words each were examined. The 
same scale is used for interpretation of the RE score. 
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Experiment in Language Training 
AN EXPERIMENT IN LANGUAGE TRAINING 
Milton Millhauser 


Readers of the Journal of Communication may be interested in the 
University of Bridgeport’s “Universal English Program,” a device intended 
to maintain the expression skills of upperclassmen without a clumsy ap- 
paratus of follow-up courses and periodic tests. Although this program was 
developed within the framework of traditional composition training, it 
seems readily adaptable to the methods and objectives of the communica- 
tion program—the more so in that it proceeds from the assumption that 
language is primarily a matter of social habit, and measures undergraduate 
writing by the standard of effective performance of the job at hand. Among 
its practical advantages are administrative simplicity, low cost of operation, 
and repeated and virtually automatic application to every student; but 
these would mean little unless it had also proved itself effective and reliable. 
We here feel that it has done so, by virtue of a realism of outlook that takes 
into consideration the real attitudes and interests of students. 


The essence of the program lies in a regulation promulgated by the 
school (not by the English Department) to the effect that no paper may 
be accepted for credit in any course above the freshman level—regardless 
of the department involved—unless it meets certain minimum standards 
of intelligibility and form. These standards, however, are deliberately left 
subjective, so that they are actually established by course instructors in 
economics, history, or physics; it is felt that conditions approximating 
those of industrial or professional life will be established if the level of 
accomplishment exacted by any teacher is determined by him, independ- 
ently of any outside agency. (This also enlists the teacher's cooperation, 
and relieves him of the burden of applying detailed rules irrelevant to his 
special training.) What is demanded is simply that the work, on an overall 
impression, satisfy the instructor in the matter of expression as well as 
substance. The only suggested measure is: “Would work of this caliber 
reflect credit on the institution if submitted for consideration in graduate 
school or outside vocational life? ‘Would it pass muster in the field?” It 
is expected, however, that this very general standard will be firmly enforced. 
Unsatisfactory papers are not penalized in grade, they are refused: in some 
cases finally, in others to be rewritten and resubmitted—so that the price 
of carelessness is double work. 

The program is thus in the hands of the entire teaching faculty of the 
institution, whose point of view is likely to be fairly representative of that 
of the educated world which the student expects to face upon graduation. 
This encourages the individual teacher to feel that he is pursuing a legiti- 
mate pedagogic end relevant to his own professional interests, rather than 
pulling the English Department's chestnuts out of the fire for it. As for 


MILTON MILLHAUSER—Department of English, University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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the student (little as he may relish any program and any standard at all), 
he is compelled to admit that this kind of program is aimed pretty directly 
at his real needs: that the standards of his field will be exacted of him 
sooner or later; and in exactly this casual yet drastic way. It is not, in 
short, a matter of pitting the standards of one academic group against 
another, but of enlisting cooperation toward a common (and a common- 
sense) end. The only specific contribution of the English Department, 
indeed, is the maintenance of a clinic to which students may bring their 
difficulties, and from which they may be directed, if need be, to specific 
remedial courses. The administration of the program—a matter principally 
of distributing an occasional mimeographed notice—is as a matter of cour- 
tesy entrusted to some member of the English Department, but with the 
understanding that he is to enforce rather than suggest the decisions of 
specialists in other fields. 

The mechanics of the program are exceedingly simple. A paper which 
is unsatisfactory to the instructor in any way-—legibility, organization, liter- 
acy, mechanics—is returned to the student as “unacceptable” under the 
program. Sometimes this ends the matter; the instructor does not care to 
read the same poor paper twice, and ill-composed reports in the harsh 
world outside the campus gates lead more often to discharge than to con- 
ferences on revision. If, however, the student is permitted to rewrite his 
paper, he is required to submit it to the clinic for approval before offering 
it again to his course instructor for a grade. In this way the instructor is 
relieved of the need for a detailed second perusal of work through which 
he has already at least glanced. At the same time, the director of the clinic 
is enabled to spot “repeaters” and difficult cases requiring special assistance; 
he can also derive, for his colleagues’ benefit, a fairly accurate impression 
of the type of deficiency most characteristic of graduates of the prescribed 
composition course. As for the students, those who prove uncooperative, 
or whose needs cannot be met by informal clinical conference and drill, may 
be required to pass special remedial courses as a condition of graduation; 
but this is only upon the recommendation of an administrative officer. Thus 
the initiative consistently lies outside the English Department; the real 
decision as to the acceptability of a student’s writing rests with some teacher 
of nursing, history or cost accounting or strength of materials or abnormal 
psychology. 

This program develops out of, and derives its justification from, two 
fundamental propostitions: that communication is a skill significant to 
every academic department rather than to grammarians or “composition 
teachers” alone; and that students contract poor writing habits through 
carelessness or indifference rather than innate incapacity. The first of 
these, few in our vocation are likely to dispute. As for the second, it was 
borne in upon us by the repeated discovery that students sufficiently un- 
skilled in expression to excite administrative complaint had been, as fresh- 
men, perfectly satisfactory writers of “themes.” The obvious inference is that 
composition training, by itself, is ineffective; the “theme,” because it is 
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an English Department assignment, is unrelated in the student’s mind to the 
serious business of vocational preparation, while at the same time it is 
taken seriously in a way in which a history or economics report is not. 
History is a “content” course, in which facts count; in English, one worries 
about punctuation and grammar. 

Now it is perfectly clear that three hours a week for thirty week of 
instruction in expression will not prevail against several hours a day of 
negligent writing (and speaking) continued uninterrupted over four full 
years. Skill and even respect for standards may be communicated; but 
will they be retained? The general context of American life, even under- 
graduate life outside the classroom, is hardly conducive to accuracy in 
expression; the ordinary social demands upon language—bread-and-butter 
notes and bridge-table conversation—can be met with equipment which 
is hopelessly inadequate to serious thought. It is easy, under environ- 
mental pressure, for the student to lapse gradually into his old habit of 
laxity; and this is a particular pity, because it happens just at the point at 
which his training in expression has begun to “take hold.” 

The answer to this problem which the Universal English Program 
embodies is to extend this training informally by making every college 
exercise an exercise in expression as well as in course context. This serves 
not only to multiply occasions, but to extend the process of writing for 
criticism over the four full years of normal undergraduate study. (It comes 
as a shock to some of our young men to learn that anything they compose 
is “composition.”) This has the effect not so much of catching them up 
and exposing their blunders as of confirming them in the good habits they 
have just begun to contract at the end of the freshman course; they con- 
tinue to do well because they never get the chance to slip out of the 
way of it. But it does more: for, by relating his training to the forms and 
standards of the various vocational departments, the program gives the 
student a sense of realism and significance in his effort that exercises for 
an English course simply could not excite. The work which he is expected 
to do well is not contrived for the purpose (like so many composition as- 
signments), but directly related to the whole content of his general and 
professional education. 


We' have had this program in operation at Bridgeport for the last five 
years. During this period, although no program of objective testing seemed 
feasible within our budget, we have been able to measure its efficacy with 
fair confidence by informal means, the chief of which was a study of all the 
major papers written by every undergraduate of the university during 
several terms. Two persons connected with the program had been charged 
with roughly similar duties at other institutions; through them we were 
able to apply a subjective but at least not entirely imaginary standard to 
our findings. What was more important, we examined student performance 


1Te seovent misunderstanding, it should be stated here that the author of this article is not one 
of the originators of the program, but a sort of executive officer—Coordinator—overseeing its operation. 
a program was devised by President James H. Halsey and Dr. Helen M. Scurr, both of the 
Jniversity. 
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from the point of view of our own previous dissatisfaction, and of the 
general faculty estimate of actual vocational demands. In particular, the 
opinions of faculty members who had recently taught at other institutions 
were solicited. 

The results were about what might have been expected. The program 
works gratifyingly well wherever it is applied consistently and earnestly; 
a great deal depends on the attitude of the classroom teacher, and more 
than a little on that of his administrative superiors. Under reasonably 
favorable circumstances, the program works, and even “improves with age”: 
students who have been exposed to it for several semesters are likely to 
turn in a better initial effort than those who are encountering it for the first 
time. It works, however, only as it is applied; thus it has proved more 


successful in maintaining simple readability—intelligible sentences and | 


logical form—than in maintaining a high level of style. But this is pre- 
cisely because it is intelligibility, not style, that the professional depart- 


ments care about, and so demand. (Our students, under it, tend toward a | 


“spoken” rather than a “written” style: short, direct sentences; a vocabulary 
colloquial except for the technical terminology of the field; repetition 
the chief device for emphasis.) Our principle disappointment has been 
with impromptu work: few teachers are rigorous enough to reject an other- 
wise satisfactory examination paper because of errors of expression, and 
both spelling and vocabulary on such exercises are often poor. But it is 
possible for a determined optimist to derive a perverse satisfaction even 
from this fact; evidently, by their better showing, the students are approach- 
ing their home assignments with genuine care. 

We therefore feel that we can recommend the Universal English Pro- 
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gram as a simple and effective instrument toward an important pedagogic | 


end. And more: its success in practice may justify a moment's considera- 
tion of the theory of composition from which it is derived—a theory which 
is susceptible of many other applications. This theory can only be briefly 
suggested here. But it centers about the idea of language as habit: the 
idea that a man will write and speak not as he has been told to do, but 
as he has repeatedly done, under the influence of his whole social experi- 
ence of the ways in which other persons write and speak. This leads to 


the further position that the teaching of a native language is essentially | 


different from the teaching of a foreign one; it includes far less of pure 


theoretical instruction and far more of reference to actual language ex : 


perience; it is a matter of adjusting habits, redirecting the student's atten- 
tion to more satisfactory models of expression, rather than of the com- 
munication of “rules.” Such a principle directs the composition teacher 


to attach relatively higher importance to drill than to analysis, to consider | 
sense and structure as integrally related rather than somehow sandwiched | 


one upon the other, and to look to the carry-over from reading, rather than 
to the handbook, for long-range improvement. Only it must be the right 
drill, the right reading; and “right” here means “significant.” In its effect 
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weigh a dozen academic exercises. The writing he does with an eye to 
content will be more meaningful to him, more like the problems of the 
actual world, than that which is done merely as an application of technique. 
It is the degree of his involvement in the work that counts; we must catch 
him where he is most genuinely concerned, where all the other pressures 
or enthusiasms of his education tell most forcibly upon him. 


It is from these premises that we draw the conclusion that real prob- 
lems of expression, related as they are to a wide range of the student's 
interests, are bound to be more decisive over his language than simulated 
ones; that the way to make him write well is not to impose additional 
courses but to press into service the mass of writing he does, generally 
with some concern for its substance and outcome, for the courses he is 
taking now. Thus we add not only frequency but a kind of obvious im- 
portance to his effort. We build habits not only through repetition, but 
through what might be called the psychic weight of the occasion. It is 
a question of motivation: not (as the term is sometimes understood) some 
contrivance to make the lesson palatable, but the integration of the student's 
language training with his enduring interests and the whole structure of 
his intellectual experience. 














It has been fairly well established that repetition of a statement 
increases the likelihood of its being remembered. But does anyone 
know of experimental evidence as to whether it is more efficient 
to repeat it verbatim or in different words? 


























The Journal of Communication 
A CREATIVE APPROACH TO REMEDIAL WRITING 
Bruce P. Woodford 


In most aggravated cases among freshmen requiring remedial com- 
position the student is fully aware of his inadequacy, as a result of which 
he feels frustrated or resentful toward writing and many show symptoms of 
a serious impairment of self-expression in speech as well. When faced 
with such a written assignment as “Why I came to the University,” especial- 
ly when it is written under supervision, he may spend a full hour in con- 
scientious but fearful labor to produce a meagre and awkward paragraph. 
Mere verbal encouragement from the instructor to “relax and write more 
freely” avails him little. The student feels that he has nothing really im- 
portant to say, and consequently he says nothing really important. But 
meet the same student in a hall, ask him the same question, and often as 
not when put at his ease he will not only express himself fluently—if not 
always grammatically—but also may even prove to say the important thing. 

Why, then, does he betray such difficulty in writing? Precisely because 
for this student the writing process is no longer the free dynamic activity 
of conversation, but a limiting and self-conscious one of committing all 
his verbal errors to the irrevocable nakedness of paper. But why should 
any student become frustrated toward writing in the first place? Without 
attempting to engage the problems of personal psychological factors—and 
assuming them to be normal—we may suggest that an early over emphasis 
upon grammar has taught this student to concern himself more with “how 
should I say it?” than with “what am I trying to say?” As a result the 
sense impressions, feelings, ideas, and events of his own experience lie 
dormant within him, stifled before they are born by his fear of expressing 
himself incorrectly. For such a student our traditional emphasis upon 
grammar is nothing less than personal damnation. Provided with an 
exceptional will and a good memory, he may, true enough, achieve a 
mastery of rules, may even learn to write a grammatical sentence; but he 
will never regard writing as anything but a tedious chore—and his writing 
will show it. 


Suppose, however, we simply reverse the traditional procedure and ~ 


place the initial emphasis upon what the student is trying to say, and only 
after he has committed himself to writing—no matter how ineptly—should 
he consider how it has been said. Let him “get the damage on paper: 
then repair it.” Such a technique, rather than aborting his effort before 
it is concieved, should have at least the advantage of providing the student 
with tangible material for his correction, if not the added attraction of 
teaching him the value of revision—a feature of writing too seldom applied 
among college students at best. 

The entire instructional program centering around these basic motives 
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will tend to be student oriented and therefore appropriately may be entitled 
a creative approach. Such an approach must further be grounded in the 
assumption—inherent in the source and heart of language itself—that all 
communication involves two distinct but inseparable activities or drives, 
namely: (1) the creative or the expressive, and (2) the formative or technical. 
To define these further. 


(1) Creative drive: the most primitive and apparently innate desire 
or need to express the sense impressions, feelings, ideas, and events which 
compose the privative experience of the individual. This begins with the 
first plainive cry of the infant at birth and ends only with death; and it is 
by means of this desire or need that the individual comes to know himself 
as individual (an important aspect to be stressed later). 


(2) Formative drive: the necessity to provide an expression of privative 
individual experiences with the form or image most publicly accessible to 
common understanding: the form in writing based upon traditionally—but 
not, therefore, eternally—accepted rules of order and logic (i.e., punctuation, 
gammar, spelling, etc.). It is by the assurance of this necessity or drive 
that expression becomes communication. 

Following from such a basic assumption, the main objectives for a 
creative approach to remedial writing should be stated: 

(1) A reduction of the student's initial self-consciousness and attendant 
inhibitions toward the writing process. 

(2) Adequate understanding of the essential relationship between self- 
expression and clarity of expression; and a sense of the personal responsi- 
bility entailed in the use of written language. 

(3) A realization of the distinction between written and oral com- 
munication, and a consequent greater achievement of skill in both mediums. 

(4) The development of an individual and vital writing style arising 
from a personal confidence and sense of freedom and spontaneity in 
writing. 

(5) Adequate development of critical understanding to enable the 
student to perform objective evaluations of his own writing as well as 
that of others. This should prepare the student for keener skill in reading 
also. 

(6) Awareness of grammar as a discipline related to written expression 
and not an isolated phenomenon. 

(7) A more personally, and therefore substantially, meaningful grasp 
of fundamentals in grammar, mechanics, usage, diction, etc. 

It will again be noted that these objectives, in each case, indicate a 
student oriented program, and the content of the remedial course should 
be based upon them. During an early class session an explicit but non- 
technical discussion should indicate to the student the course objectives, 
and make clear that writing problems arise from a disparity between the 
two distinct activities involved in written, as well as in spoken, communica- 
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tion. The student should be required at the outset to consider these as 
separate activities placing his immediate attention upon the problem of 
expression and only secondly upon form. This will demand at first the 
doubled effort of “getting the damage on paper” and then revising, but 
with the acquisition of critical skill the necessary work of multiple revision 
is greatly—if seldom totally—reduced. Only the writer exceptional in the 
extreme can so integrate his expression and form as to compose sentences 
flawlessly perfect in his mind before committing them to the page. 

Following this general orientation, a practical program for such an 
approach should be developed which will allow maximum effort con- 
centrated upon the writing process itself and provide opportunity for 
critical discussions of specific writing problems. In the type of program 
detailed here, it will be noted that attention is given to the oral presenta- 
tion of written material based upon the common assumption among leading 
writers that “hearing” is one of the major critical tests of one’s writing. 
Furthermore this technique offers the most comprehensive range of writing 
problems for class discussion at the same time allowing the use of specific 
examples. The program sequence outlined here is intended to be sug- 
gestive and while it has been given a fairly extensive practice—and with 
fairly consistent results—it is by no means considered an ultimate standard 
of procedure. The degrees of dilution or change will in any case depend 
upon student needs and response and upon the discretions of the instructor. 

After the initial orientation period, the program sequence proceeds in 
this manner: 

(1) Introduction to Method. Prior to any writing assignment an open 
class discussion is held centering upon the problem of initial selection and 
organization of a topic. A simple device for opening discussion may be 
the choice of some general and abstract idea, such as war, accompanied 
by the question: “what is the most immediate impression, event, or experi- 
ence that comes to mind from the topic?” While adhering to a method of 
free-association, emphasis is placed upon discovering the most concrete 
examples. This may be accomplished, at the same time demonstrating the 
importance of being specific, by a process of cross-questioning and by a 
listing of subtopics derived from free-associational response in their order 
of concreteness thus: 





WAR 
rationing fighting death 
sugar rationing invasions men being killed 


invasion of Europe 
crossing Rhine 
(specific) town 
street fighting (in town) 
machine gun position on (specific) corner 
When followed by explanation, this procedure should amply illustrate to 
the student, first, that the general topic is on an abstract level inexhaustible 
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and therefore too large for adequate discussion, and second, that in limiting 
himself to the most specific item—in this case the machinegun position on 
a specific street corner—the writer is implicitly describing the street fighting 
in the specific town involved in crossing the Rhine during the invasion of 
Europe, which was an invasion (containing elements of any invasion) and 
must include fighting which is a chief aspect of war. Special attention 
should be placed upon this progression from event to idea, and to the 
fact that the major portion of our personal experience centers in the event 
from which we abstract a meaning or idea. In any attempt to communicate 
the meaning or idea of our experience we must refer it back to the event, 
and by this lend personal authority to meaningful experience. 


(2) Assignment of Topic. A writing assignment stressing the personal 
narrative follows, the topic being general such as The Last Ten Years of 
My Life. The preparatory step for actual writing uses the same free- 
associational technique as demonstrated, but with the exception that each 
student is required to list—-without regard for chronology—significant events 
from his own personal experience. The student should be warned that 
this is not an outline, but a work sheet listing those particular incidents 
which come to mind: it is the one opportunity to “day-dream in class and 
make it pay off.” 

At this point a student will complain that “nothing very important 
ever happened to him.” Some prodding may prove necessary to remind him 
that such incidents as he remembers, no matter how slight they may seem 
in contrast to the glamorized and dramatic experiences of others, are 
significant precisely because he retains them in his memory. We need 
suffer no traumatic experiences in the front lines of war to be affected— 
and deeply affected—by war. What about the departure of loved ones? 
What about falling in love with a soldier? Or moving, breaking up the 
home perhaps, because father was stationed in another town? A first trip, 
a first dance, a first love affair—any first experience has significance simply 
because there is personal crisis involved between anticipation and realiza- 
tion. 

(3) Selection of a particular event. After a sufficient list has been 
compiled by the student, he is required to read it in class so that other 
students may suggest those topics from the list which “strike their interest.” 
Such oral discussion performs two functions: (a) the reader is forced to be 
specific enough in his list to be understood by the class, and (b) the pro- 
cedure breaks down any initial reserve associated with students in a 
remedial group. 

A listing might follow some such pattern: 
moving to Kansas City (from a small town) 
starting school again 
experiences at military academy (specific) - 
*expelled from military academy 
taking job at filling station 
*being fired from the job. 
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While any one of these topics might provide material for interesting nar- 
rative writing, and while in the last analysis each student should be allowed 
his own choice, it may be remarked that items indicated (*) hold a peculiar 
interest of their own: both are crucial, and in each case would necessitate 
some description of the immediately preceding topic. 


(4) Writing the First Draft. Once a specific incident has been select- 
ed the student is required to write a first draft. This may be preceded by 
a more detailed listing of descriptive material, dialogue, and feelings 
related to the central event. This may, at first, be a mere listing by free- 
association, letting the student “think around his subject,” after which 
some form of organization is imposed in assembling the material. It is 
usually appropriate at this time to discuss problems of outline, but in no 
case should any requirement of formal outlining be demanded. Outlining 
is illustrated as a tool helpful in selection and ordering of detail, not to 
be used as rigid measure of comparison with the final product. 

In writing the first draft the student should be made to feel free in 
expressing himself; he should “write it as he would tell it.” It might be 
added further that he “write it as he experienced it,” thus referring the 
writing to the student as a unique individual: that he, as an individual, has 
something unique to express—namely himself: how he views the world, 
what he sees, what he thinks. It may even be emphasized that it is pre- 
cisely his expression which lends personal integrity to the experience and 
establishes himself as an individual. 


(5) Oral Presentation of First Draft. Students in the class are in- 
formed at the beginning that each will be expected to contribute his 
criticism. There are two significant reasons for this: (a) the reader will be 
forced to consider any omitted details or any discrepancies of detail which 
he had failed to recognize in writing; (b) the student who is listening and 
expected to make critical comment will be obliged to temper his thinking 
to that particular frame of critical reference which he may consequently 
turn, with advantage, upon his own written effort. Each student should 
be sufficiently warned that whatever critical comment he makes must be 


accompanied by a suggestion for improvement; he might be advised to 


“think how you would tell it.” 

Oral reading may accomplish two further results for the reader: 
(a) he will often notice whether his writing retains the fluency of con- 
versation or not, and will often “hear” mistakes in grammar and awkward 
constructions, thus (b) he will be enabled to make corrections of his own 
and fit his thinking to the task of further criticism. 


A. General Structure: the oral presentation involves for the listeners 
an attention first upon the over-all structure of the writing; and a general 
discussion of problems of unity may justifiably accompany, or preface, the 
presentation. It is usually wise to cite particular problems involving unity, 
and if the class is properly oriented and prepared, to cite examples from 
work which has been presented. 
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B. Vagueness: frequently the problem of subjectivity in writing is 
encountered, particularly with an assignment of this kind directed toward 
the personal experience. The student may often “take for granted,” and 
therefore omit, certain details simply because he is personally familiar 
with them.. The effort is, then, to make the student aware that these details 
are lacking, and consequently to evoke from him a greater objectivity. A 
simple procedure is to ask him questions about missing details (as though 
in informal conversation) until he has explained “orally” what he failed to 
include in his writing; then to suggest that he write it “as he has just 
told it.” 


C. Selection of detail: a discussion of descriptive problems may well 
accompany the presentation of a first draft, particularly if students show a 
tendency toward over-detailed writing. Another problem frequently en- 
countered with regard to detail is the tendency among students to omit 
personal feelings and render instead an objective “report” of events. Here 
again emphasis is placed upon the value of individualized experience and 
the counterpoint or balance between the objective “occasion” and the sub- 
jective “response” which are necessary components of the event. Related 
also to this problem is the careful distinction between saying “the moun- 
tains were very beautiful” and making the mountains beautiful. In all 
cases order of importance for details should be stressed. 


(6) The Second Draft. Obviously there will be significant errors 
which cannot be detected from an oral presentation of the writing (such as 
spelling, punctuation, and perhaps points of grammar); but these are left 
for a later revision, the policy being never to overtax the student's limited 
ability with his first revision, and thus force a relapse into his previous 
self-consciousness toward writing. A second draft is prepared on the an- 
notated basis of the suggestions made during oral presentation of the first, 
and the second version is likewise read aloud. The main effort in this 
case is, first, to illustrate the improvement shown, and, second, to confine 
criticism to the smaller units of structure, such as paragraphs and sentences, 
and any verbal awkwardness overlooked during the first reading. This 
second presentation may conveniently be accompanied or prefaced by 
discussion of the paragraph and general sentence structure again with 
citations from specific examples. 


(7) Subsequent Drafts. The number of drafts required of any single 
project is dictated by student requirements and interest and the instructor's 
discretion. It may prove advisable to require a third oral presentation: 
but the ultimate revision should be that which deals with problems of 
punctuation, spelling, and those particulars overlooked in oral reading. 
This may necessitate either individual conferences or instructor grading 
(the former in any case being preferable). At this time, discussion includes 
more specific and detailed problems of mechanics, usage, spelling, etc. 

(8) Other Projects. The number and variety of required projects 
possible to such a program of remedial writing is governed by the time 
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available, the discretion of the instructor, and always the needs of the 
student. It is generally advisable to include at least one each of the two 

major types of writing Narrative and Expository; and a clear distinction 
between the problems and styles peculiar to each should be emphasized. fi 















































The expository type project may be the explanation of a hobby, a job xeld, e 
or some technical procedure with which the student is familiar, <!ways Vv 
stressing the personal acquaintance approach. The same general technique tl 
of notation, first draft, oral presentation, and criticism, accompanied by | e 


adequate discussion of problems encountered, is easily applied. 

In general the entire program of the creative approach reverses that of | 
our traditional textbook in grammar and places its emphasis on writing. | Ay 
It is furthermore an attempt to apply practically the almost universal pro- 
cedure of writers (including those of grammar textbooks) of first capturing | 4f 
the expression, sketching in the broader outlines, and then careful and 





meticulous refinement, correction, revision. While the traditional grammar Fi 
course begins with rudiments of the sentence, the creative approach | 

assumes that grammar has no excuse for being except as an aid to refining = 
and giving form to the creative act of expression. Our tradition has wt 
assumed that once a student has mastered the proper construction of the me 
sentence he must proceed inevitably to mastery of the paragraph by the ton 
simple “bricklaying method” of adding one properly constructed sentence art 
to the next until an adequate final composition must result. Such assump- } 
tion is contrary to the practice and experience of accomplished writers, he 
and the product of mechanical theme-building is almost universally stiff, } me 
proper, and thoroughly uninspired—not to mention universally dull reading. mai 

These remarks rise from personal experience and the good fortune— 

for conviction’s sake at least—of teaching remedial English courses at two of 
different universities during the same year. One consisted of the traditional 
grammar course requiring a properly grammatical theme a week. The Afi 
second, under a communications program, featured a writing laboratory in the 


which the instrumental method was undergoing an experimental stage. In | 
this case, having previously used the creative approach, and I believe with 
considerable success, I was able to observe comparative results. Even | 
more significant than the difference in technique and the comparative bore- 

dom of the students, I could not overlook the wide margin of difference in ] 
the vitality of writing style. In the writing laboratory, with the creative | 
approach, even the most inadequate (grammatically speaking) student write } 
a more vivid paper than the best student in the old traditional class. The 
latter student at term end had a far greater command of grammatical rules 
—she could correctly answer all the questions in the grammar workbook, but 
while she was a person of considerably higher than average perceptiveness, 
her themes were far from inspired. On the other hand among students 
attending the writing laboratory nearly everyone produced work of real | 
vitality and interest, and hardly less than a majority wrote narratives with 
a dramatic impact of potential short story material. In several cases it was 
only a matter of further revision to produce a work of some literary merit. 
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In conclusion, it should be made sufficiently clear that such a program 
as the creative approach to remedial writing is not considered as a replace- 
ment of grammar. It is rather an approach to that clarity of expression 
for which grammar has its function but is not the whole. It attempts to 
emphasize the distinction between expression, as a desire from which arises 
vitality, and communication, as an end from which arises satisfaction of 
that desire; and throughout, it emphasizes the individual responsibility 
entailed in the significant use of written language. 


G. R. Klare, “A Note on ‘Simplification of Flesch Reading Ease Formula’,” J. of 
Applied Psychology, 36, 1 (Feb. 1952) 53. 

Rudolf Flesch, “Reply to ‘Simplification of Flesch Reading Ease Formula’,” J. of 
Applied Psychology, 36, 1 (Feb. 1952) 54. 

J. N. Farr, J. J. Jenkins, D. G. Paterson, and G. W. England, “Reply to Klare and 
Flesch re ‘Simplification . . .” J. of Applied Psychology, 36, 1 (Feb., 1952) 55-57. 


The article which is the source of the controversy is abstracted on page 68 of this 
Journal. Klare objects to the simplification doubting that it would really be faster than 
the method of counting all the syllables. He takes icular issue with Farr, et al., 
where they state that problems of syllabification would be eliminated in the simplified 
method because polysyllabic words would be ignored. [The Research Notes Editor 
toned down this claim in his abstract, which was written before he saw the present 
articles.] Flesch has three objections to the simplification: (1) Since; with his method, 
one need only count syllables after the first in each word (and then add this figure to 
the word-count, which must be made in any case), the simplified method would actually 
be more work. (2) The .95 correlation they claim between Flesch’s and the simplified 
method is not necessarily valid because it was drawn from comparison of rather difficult 
material ignoring easy material. (3) The simplification results in a cruder measure. 


The simplifiers plead guilty to “careless overstatement” in the matter of knowledge 
of syllabification. This done, they proceed to report an actual test in which several 
graduate students tested a large number of samples in an AB, BA pattern, using both 
methods. Their evidence shows the advantage in time to be with the simplified method. 
A further table gives evidence that, even including easy material, the scores obtained by 
the two methods are, for all practical purposes, quite comparable. 
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OBSTACLE-WORDS IN GROUP CONFERENCE 


Norman C. Stageberg 


Since group discussions involve oral discourse, they face the pitfalls 
common to communication by verbal symbols. Both intentional and unin- 
tentional distortions of a conferee’s statements seem almost inevitable as 
a group of rational but highly emotional human beings gather around the 
conference table. Single words frequently seem to be obstacles to the 
forward movement of the discussion. Such obstacle-words cause delay 
and confusion. Particular kinds seem to be especially obstructive, and 
an understanding of these necessary to straighten out the snarls that often 
entangle discussion. We purpose here to offer a brief account of these 
offenders, dealing with seven categories which have been drafted from 
linguistics and logic. The illustrative examples are drawn mainly from 
the military because the material is a part of the language instruction that 
has been given to group-conference classes at the Air Command and Staff 
School of the Air University. 

The kinds of obstacle-words that seem to have special importance in 
group conference are these: equivocal words, relative words, classifiers, 
fictions, emotive words, projective adjectives, and incomplete terms. These 
categories are functional, and it is understood that a word may cross 
boundary lines. 


EQUIVOCAL WORDS. Equivocal words are those which, in a 
speech situation, may be interpreted in more than one sense. Most words 
in English, as a glance through a dictionary will show, have numerous 
meanings. But when a word is used in speech it is usually intended to 
have a single meaning. It is given this singleness of meaning by the con- 
text, which cuts off inappropriate senses and limits our understanding to 
the meaning intended by the speaker. The context must be so limitary 
that only one of the lexical meanings of the word is communicated to the 
mind of the listener. A limitary context that is not sufficiently restrictive 
will result in equivocal words. For example, the word student is equivocal 


in this sentence: “Rating scales are useful for student evaluation.” This — 


conference member might be referring to evaluation of students by in- 
structors, or to evaluation of instructors or the course by students. It is 
possible, however, that the context of this sentence, that is, the sentences 
which preceded it in discussion, might have been limitary enough to 
obviate the equivocation that we find in the isolated sentence. 

In discussion, equivocal words can cause trouble in two kinds of verbal 
situations. The first is when a single occurrence of a word may have more 
than one meaning. For example, we might find on the agenda this prop- 
osition to be considered: “Lack of uniform discipline is detrimental to a 
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military school.” Here, uniform might mean consistent or it might refer to 
the care and wearing of the uniform. If, however, the sentence were spoken 
there would be no equivocation, for the stress would bring out the desired 
meaning. 


The second kind of verbal situation in which equivocal words can cause 
trouble occurs when a word is repeated with a meaning different from its 
meaning in a previous context. This example is from a staff conference: 
“We have «" agreed that we want a more business-like administration in 
our headquanters. I therefore suggest that we bring in officers and airmen 
who have had business experience.” In this quotation the word business- 
like means effcicnt; but the second time that business is used it has an 
entirely different meaning: it means pertaining to commerce, trade, buying 
and selling. What the officer was really saying was, “Men with experience 
in buying and selling will give us an efficient administration.” This, we 
know, is not necessarily true. The weakness in the argument was concealed 
by the equivocal term business. Recently a chairman of a curriculum 
board prevented equivocation trouble very simply: “We have been using 
the word block to refer to both the long and short segments of instruction. 
Should we reserve the word block for the long and find another word, 
perhaps, unit, for the short segment?” 


RELATIVE WORDS. Relative words are words whose meanings are 
vague and fluctuating, and depend on what the word is related to or com- 
pared with. Take, for example, the adjectives tall and short. Is a six- 
story building tall or short? If it is located in a town of 4,000 and related to 
the one- and two-story buildings of the community, it will probably be 
called tall. If, however, the same building is located in a metropolis of 
5,090,000 and is related to the surrounding skyscapers, it will be considered 
short. Likewise, all opposite relative adjectives, e.g., fast and slow, heavy 
and light, hot and cold, can be used to describe exactly the same thing. 
Our indispensible good is a relative adjective. When it is stamped in 
purple on beef in “U. S. grade good,” it means the second best of four 
grades. But in some mail-order catalogues, when applied to articles for 
sale, it means the lowest of three grades, the others being better and best. 
Here, then, good means poorest. 


In discussion, we can avoid the imprecision of relative words in two 
ways. The first is by substituting figures for relative words. Instead of 
saying, “The students in our radio mechanics school need a heavy schedule,” 
we can substitute figures, like “The students in our radio mechanics school 
need a schedule of 40 classroom hours a week.” By such precision, con- 
ferees will not lose time debating the meaning of a relative word. A second 
way to avoid the imprecision of relative words is to substitute a description 
of observable behavior. As an example let us listen to a conference on 
promotions. 


Master Sergeant Jenkins: “Sir, I don’t believe that Corporal Brown 
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deserves a promotion this month. He’s been pretty undependable around 
the hangar.” 

Capt. Johnson: “Just what has he done that indicates he is undepend- 
able?” 

Master Sergeant Jenkins: “Well, sir, he was late to work five times in 
the last two weeks. Then, before the colonel took off for Randolph last 
week, Brown forgot to check the radio, and the colonel couldn't call in to 
report his position. And the last two radios he installed were put in wrong 
because he hadn’t read the new tech order.” 

Capt. Johnson: “I guess that covers it. We'll pass him by this time.” 

The captain, we see, has had the relative word undependable translated 
into terms of observable behavior and is therefore in a better position to 
make his judgment. 


CLASSIFIERS. All nouns except proper names are classifiers. This is 
to say, they denote a class of objects or situations. The noun sergeant, for 
example, denotes a class, of which thousands of individuals are members. 
Classifiers differ in their breadth, their degree of generality. For instance, 
F-86 denotes a rather narrow class of objects. The term jet-fighter is 
broader, more inclusive; fighter plane is still more inclusive; and the broad- 
ening of meaning continues through airplane, instrument of war, materiel. 

In group discussion, difficulty of interpretation most frequently occurs 
when we use classifiers that are too broad, that include too much. Let us 
illustrate with the very general classifier, instructional devices. The situa- 
tion is a conference of supervisors in an Air Force technical school for the 
purpose of improving instruction, and the following conversation takes 
place: 

Sgt. Dick: “I think we need to encourage our instructors to make 
more use of instructional devices.” 

Sgt. O'Hara: “I don’t think that’s necessary. The instructors in my 
section are constantly making use of examples and comparisons and figures 
to make clear what they’r trying to get across.” 

Sgt. Nally: “My instructors are using the blackboard all the time. 
They even complain that there isn’t enough board space.” 


Chairman: “We evidently are not clear on the meaning of ‘instructional _ 


aids.” Sgt. Dick, can you tell us what you meant by that term?” 

Sgt. Dick: “I guess it’s too broad. What I meant was visual aids, like 
the opaque projector and mockups.” 

We observe here that the chairman quickly brought the discussion to 
heel by spotting the classifier that was too general and getting it replaced 
with a narrower word. 


FICTIONS. Fictions are extremely general words like liberty, justice, 
truth, democracy, communism, socialism, officialdom, American way. Fic- 
tions are hard to communicate with because they can mean so many differ- 
ent things. They often refer in a general way to ideas and ideals, but they 
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are also used to label a host of varying objects, acts, and situations. What, 
for example, does democracy mean? To an American, a Swiss, a Dane, and 
Russian it would probably mean four different things. What does the 
American way mean? To a Russian, fed upon anti-American propaganda, 
it might mean all of the objectionable things that he believes Americans do: 
it would include lynchings, acts of government corruption, lavish living, 
gangster activities, oppression of the working man, and many others. But 
to an American it might mean all of the good things that we do: voting at 
the polls in secret, giving free education to all, allowing private citizens to 
speak their minds freely in public, giving voluntarily to charitable organiza- 
tions, and so on. Because the term can include so many thousands of 
specific acts, it is extremely vague. It is meaningless because it is so mean- 
ingful. Often it is used merely as an emotive word, applied to some act 
because we approve or wish to gain approval of that act. 


Suppose, in a policy conference, a staff member wished to substitute 
sports for a compulsory program of calisthenics. He might offer this reason, 
“It is the American way to participate in competitive sports, whereas regi- 
mented calisthenics smack of Fascism. I suggest, therefore, that we make 
available to our airmen and officers a rich and varied program of athletics 
to replace the standardized program of calisthenics that we now have.” To 
this statement a cogent reply would be, “After all, the expression American 
way covers everything done in the United States; it certainly includes 
calisthenics. Perhaps we can best discuss this proposal by omitting refer- 
ence to the American way and Fascism and considering the question itself.” 


EMOTIVE WORDS. Emotive words are words which not only com- 
municate a meaning but also express or arouse a feeling. 


Many non-verbal symbols are cold and devoid of feeling—those for 
instance that we see on weather maps and radio facility charts—because we 
have usually met them before in unemotional situations. But the symbols 
that we call words are sometimes alive with feeling and suggestiveness and 
memories because we have experienced them in human and personal situa- 
tions that have been charged with feeling and emotion for us. The recur- 
rence of a particular word is likely to revive in our consciousness the feel- 
ings and associations of the past situations with which it has been associated. 
Moreover, we all, as members of one country and culture, have a common 
core of experience—in addition to experiences which are uniquely our own. 
Hence, there is a relative constancy in our feeling-response to many words 
that make possible their use in the expression, arousal, and communication 
of feelings. 

Here is an example. We might call a certain pilot self-confident to 
denote a quality that he possesses and to express our feeling of approval of 
this quality. But if we wished to describe the same quality and express a 
feeling of disapproval we could call him cocky or conceited or overbearing. 
Similarly, many synonymous words differ mainly in the feeling they suggest 
about what they name or describe. Here are a few pairs: brave-reckless; 
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careful-cowardly; statesman-politician; socialized (medicine)-public (educa- 
tion); leader of the people-rabble-rouser. In the everyday jargon of the 
military we use hundreds of terms to express a feeling of scorn or of good- 
natured depreciation, e.g., trigger-happy, scrambled eggs, paddlefoot pilot 
in the chairborne command, belly-robber, sacked out, and so on. 

Emotive words inevitably enter discussion, especially when critical 
issues are at stake. Sometimes two disputants will bandy back and forth 
opposing emotive words like those paired together in the preceding para- 
graph. These words merely express opposite feelings while naming the 
same things; hence the disputants are really saying only “I like this” or “I 
don’t like this” and are conveying no information. As an example, let us 
listen in on a flare-up during a meeting of a curriculum board. The back- 
ground of the situation is this. The present curriculum contains many 
learning activities that have been planned by teacher-student cooperation. 
Considerable use is made of panels, committee projects, individualized staft 
studies, and the like. The program is a flexible one, designed to meet better 
the needs of the particular individuals in the course. One officer breaks out 
in rebellion against the program, and the following conversation ensues. 

Lt. White: “This Dewey hooey that we've got in our course is nothing 
but a new-fangled fad.” 

Capt. Perro: “You're all wrong. The philosophy of Dewey is not a 
new-fangled fad; it’s an up-to-date and progressive movement.” 

Lt. White: “Dewey is nothing but an educational crackpot who wants 
to let the rabble run the roost.” 

Capt. Perro: “Is that so! Dewey is an outstanding educational leader 
who rightly believes that the people should ascertain their own educational 
needs.” 

Lt. White: “Well, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we go back to the 
well-established and time-tried lecture method.” 

Capt. Perro (interrupting): “You can’t call the lecture method well- 
established and time-tried. It’s really antiquated and out-of-date.” 

Chairman: “Lt. White has suggested that we give up our activities 
program and use instead the lecture method in our course.” 


The chairman acted wisely: he ignored the emotive language and | 


stuck to the facts. Such action seems to be the best course, both for 
chairmen and conference participants, in handling electric words that are 
charged with feeling. 


PROJECTIVE ADJECTIVES. Projective adjectives are a type of 
emotive words. These adjectives differ from the emotive words described 
above in that they really do not describe an object at all; instead they 
merely reveal the speaker's feeling of approval or disapproval of the object. 
The feelings of the speaker are projected by the adjective into the object. 
Projective adjectives of approval and disapproval are frequent in our 
daily speech, for example in expressions like “The T-47 is a wonderful 
rifle” and “It’s a lousy idea.” 
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By remembering that projective adjectives describe feelings, not 
objects, we can avoid fruitless arguments in discussion. If, for instance, a 
conferee should say, “Your plan is cock-eyed,” we should understand it 
merely as an expression of disapproval. The best reply to such a statement 
is to bypass the adjective and ask for the grounds of disapproval; for exam- 
ple, “What are the objectionable features of my plan?” In this way, the 
discussion can be moved forward. 


INCOMPLETE TERMS. Incomplete terms are words which require 
further elaboration and qualification to be meaningful in a useful way. 
As an example, let us consider a staff meeting convened to draw up a 
training program. A member might make this proposal: “I believe that 
physical training should be required of all officers and airmen on this base 
because it will be beneficial to them.” Beneficial is the incomplete term and 
must be elaborated upon before the proposal can be intelligently discussed. 
Beneficial to whom? To the young who are in the pink of condition? To 
the old whose hearts are conditioned to a sedentary life? Beneficial in 
what way? To improve health? To increase physical endurance? To 
provide an outlet for excess energy? To fill up the day? 


In discussion, the danger of using incomplete terms is that they may 
lead to confused thinking. To overcome this danger we must make sure 
that all such terms are completed by the needed elaboration and qualifica- 
tion. 

The give-and-take of discussion gives rise to countless problems in 
verbal communication—those involving economy of statement, interpretation 
of figurative language, inference, value-judgment, analogical reasoning, 
definition, hidden assumptions, and the like. We have dealt briefly above 
with but one of these problems—the understanding of obstacle-words. An 
understanding of these will not cure all the ills that talk is heir to, but it 
may help to untangle some of the backlashes in discussion. 
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PREPARING AN OBJECTIVE TEST OF 
READING AND WRITING 


Thomas Dunn 


The construction of an objective test of reading and writing ability 
must be preceded by a very thorough analysis of the objectives of the read- 
ing and writing training as well as an analysis of the reading and writing 
processes. Most tests of reading skill are designed to measure only the 
student's ability to comprehend the ideational content of textbook types of 
reading material. This kind of reading usually calls for the exclusion of 
imaginative and associative responses, the suppression of the emotions, and 
does not stress the detection of implications, the perception of innuendoes 
of thought and feeling, or the making of judgments of the quality of writing. 
Furthermore, in text reading the student is on his best reading behavior so 
that such tests hardly seem to measure typical reading habits or reading 
habits in literature. If the test maker wants only to measure this limited 
kind of activity, he may secure more or less standardized tests from testing 
services and colleges that are experienced in objective testing. 


Once the decision is made that existing tests are not adequate for one’s 
purpose, the task is to decide just exactly what should be measured. This 
decision is made in light of objectives. Most instructors probably will want 
to test all the processes in reading and writing that can be identified. This 
requires the formulating of objectives in terms of the specific steps in the 
reading process required for each kind of reading, and each mental step in 
the writing process for student and pre-occupational writing. In other 
words, the instructional staff must visualize everything that students are to 
be able to do in terms of detailed actions that could be checked on by a 
pencil and paper response. 

The reading processes which should be tested depend upon certain 
semantic perceptions: the recognition of words that call for a particular 
sensory experience, of those that call for conceptualizing a class of material 


phenomena, and of those that require the comprehension of an abstract idea _ 


or value; whether a given sentence is a verifiable proposition, a generaliza- 
tion of common experience, or a subjective value-judgment; whether or not 
language is figurative and, if so, what is being compared implicitly or ex- 
plicitly. Reading also requires the recognition of word meanings in con- 
text. In addition, reading calls for the recognition of modes of argument 
and the validity of particular arguments in terms of the verifiability, ade- 
quacy of supporting data, etc. Finally, readers should recognize emotive 
devices in writing, and structural designs. 


The processes of writing demand that a student be able to recognize, 
in addition to the above, grammatical functioning, punctuation uses, sen- 


THOMAS DUNN-Chairman of the Department of English at Drake University. 
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tence and paragraph patterns, organizational clues, and levels of usage. He 
should have some esthetic judgments regarding the quality of writing as a 
reflection of his overall mastery. 

Once the objectives are determined and visualized as specific activities, 
they in turn imply the kinds of passages that must be used in the test. To 
be able to test the recognition of figures of speech, one must have figurative 
language in the head passages; to test organizational clues, the passages 
must be long enough to reveal their structural patterns and relationships. 
In short, we' found in making up our test that we had to employ as head 
passages samples of editorial and text-types of writing, popular fiction, ex- 
perimental types of fiction, poetry, and controversial pieces like letters to the 
editor. 

The third step is to determine if all the things which the test is designed 
to measure are being taught so that the test proves to be a fair one for the 
course itself. And a necessary second phase of the inquiry is to find out if 
the methods employed in the course actually train the students to do the 
things being tested. Inevitably, however, the test itself, if well-constructed, 
will reveal some weaknesses in the teaching procedure. Actually, it is the 
experience of nearly every tester that he will, by the fact of thinking out 
his course objectives in minute details of behavior, begin to modify and 
improve his teaching. Generally phrased objectives often beget loosely 
planned teaching, and concretely phrased objectives result most often in 
better teaching. This is the primary advaniage of objective testing in any 
institution. 

One or two examples of actual test questions may illustrate the whole 
process of test making. 

Appreciation of literature as well as ideational comprehension depend 
upon the recognition of the structure of a piece which in turn is signalled 
by structural clues or translations. Hence a question designed to test the 
student’s recognition of the transitions in Jeffers’ “Practical People” may 
appear as follows: 

The poem contains an unusually large proportion of 

1. coordinating conjunctions. 
2. participial phrases. 

8. subordinating conjunctions. 
4. adjectives. 


A follow-up question is designed to measure the perception of the effect of, 
in this case, the coordinating conjunctions. 
Their presence serves to produce a feeling of 
1. climatic arrangement of details 
2. disorderliness of sequence of details 
8. equality of importance of details. 
4. floweriness unrelated to essential meaning. 


} Department of English, Drake University. 
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The same poem offers opportunity for testing the recognition of shades of 
feeling in the comprehension of such words as practically, impenitently, 
sharpened, and the clause I have been told. 

Value-judgments of quality of writing can be measured, for example, 
by formulating a question directed at the relatives effectiveness of the alli- 
teration of lines in two poems quoted as head passages, or the perception of 
figurative language can be got at by focusing on different figures of speech 
in the two pieces. Indeed, almost any aspect of reading and writing can be 
tested objectively once the processes and objectives are broken down into 
their component, overt activities. Once that is done, ideas for test questions 
present themselves very rapidly. 

This reduction of objectives to details is a helpful preliminary in formu- 
lating the stems to the questions as well as the choices. The stem should 
state only one point. Experience shows that with two or more conditions 
in the stem, the question tends to test the students’ ability to interpret the 
question rather than the passage and so loses reliability. More particular 
information on this and related technical matters is available in Educational 
Measurement (American Council on Education, 1951) chapters 6-9. If 
available, expert help on constructing test items is desirable. 

Questions based on faulty passages seem more to test the student as 
teacher-corrector than as student. They provide little measurement of the 
student’s actual ability to read and write; nor do scores on such questions 
correlate with grades. Needless to say, the focus in them is on error rather 
than on good writing. 

To make up the scoring key, all members of the staff should take the 
test. Those questions on which at least seven out of ten teachers do not 
agree on the answer should be revised or discarded. Even so the test may 
prove too hard or too easy for students. Every test will require repeated 
revision after administration before it becomes a reliable instrument. Again 
expert help in item analyses and correlations with grades and other test 
scores is always desirable. No test is useful as a measurement until we are 
sure it measures what we are trying to teach. 

The objective test can be an exceedingly useful teaching device as well 


as an instrument of evaluation. The necessary preliminary steps—conceiving . 


of objectives in terms of minute items of behavior and analyzing the steps 
in reading and writing are also the best stimuli to better teaching of com- 
munication. The conscientious teacher will do both of these and, at the 
same time, be continually reading in his subject matter fields of linguistics, 
semantics (though not always the cultists), psychology, sociology, and 
philosophy. 
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READING EMPHASIS IN THE 
COMMUNICATIONS COURSE 


Arthur Heilman 


Probably no one would question the statement that there are vast indi- 
vidual differences among college students in their reading ability or their 
efficiency in reading. Yet, the college curriculum is no respector of persons 
in its demands on students. Material to be read is not assigned on the basis 
of the students’ ability to read. So, in many cases, a considerable discrepancy 
is found between the demands of a course and the students’ ability to meet 
these demands. 


Authorities in the field of education estimate that between seventy and 
ninety percent of all study activities of college students depends on silent 
reading. Actually, the higher a student goes up the academic ladder, the 
more dependent he becomes on reading as a means of learning. Thus, de- 
veloping skill in reading is simply acquiring a very essential tool for the job 
that faces any college student. 

In recent years, educators at the college level have recognized and 
accepted the fact that each year many students are enrolling in our colleges 
who might perform creditably, but who are actually very poor academic 
risks unless something can be done to improve the efficiency of their reading. 


In order to meet this challenge, many colleges and universities are at- 
tempting to work out special reading programs built around student needs. 
These programs have been given many different names such as: remedial 
reading clinics, reading emphasis sections, developmental reading labora- 
tories, reading clinics and reading and study plans, etc. 


In the field of reading, the term “remedial”® has taken on the connota- 
tion of working with severe cases who have previously been exposed to 
training and instruction in the process or art of reading but in whose case 
the training did not “take.” Much of the work being done today with col- 
lege students is not remedial in this strict sense, but rather it is an effort to 
eradicate poor reading habits and replace them with more efficient reading 
habits. 


If the premise that there is a need for some type of reading instruction 
at the college level is accepted, then it would be logical to inquire into the 
roll a course in Communications should have in this program. 

Most communication courses list as their objectives the teaching of 
skills in the areas of speaking, writing, listening, and reading. When we 
teach speaking and writing we actually deal with skills involved in these 
ARTHUR HEILMAN —Associate Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma; formerly Director 

of Reading Clinic, Michigan State College. 
*As an example, the University of Iowa has a remedial reading clinic which works with severe 
reading cases of different age and grade levels. One of the chief aims of the clinic is to TRAIN 
students to ‘fe benno teachers 


in remedial reading techniques. Also at the University of Iowa, the 
course Basic Skills in C ication mak ilable to college students special reading emphasis 
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processes. Too often what we do in reading is simply to assign material to 
be read. Sometimes the material is discussed in class but more often a few 
questions over much material are asked on a mid-term or final examination. 
Thus, reading skills are not dealt with. The poor reader, if he reads at all, 
merely re-inforces his poor reading habits. 

What follows is a description of how reading has been handled in the 
past in an established communication course, Written and Spoken English, 
at Michigan State College. There are two distinct approaches utilized in 
this program. One is the emphasis on reading that is inherent in the course 
itself and is experienced by ALL students enrolled in communications, and 
the second is the reading clinic which is a service maintained for those stu- 
dents who need special help in reading over and above that received in 
the regular course. 

Reading in the Communication Course: The communication course is 
a one year course required for all freshmen. Outside reading assignments 
are taken from one of the students’ textbooks, the anthology, Toward Liberal 
Education'. This is not an anthology of great literary works but is a book 
which is designed to help students understand the meaning of liberal educa- 
tion. Part of the text deals with skills of reading, writing, thinking, and 
learning. Other sections represent the arts, science, philosophy and social 
attitudes. These selections are assigned on the basis of how well the content 
parallels or complements the particular objectives of the course. Class time 
is utilized in analysis of this material. In addition to the outside reading 
assignments, there is a weekly two hour laboratory which is used alternately 
as a writing and reading laboratory. Other reading is assigned from the 
students’ speech and writing texts. 

In the second term of the course, the student subscribes to several issues 
of a “quality” magazine. The magazine is used in the reading laboratory 
and in class discussion. This, in brief, is the program of reading that all 
students experience in this required course. 

The Reading Clinic: This service is made available to any student 
enrolled at Michigan State College. It should be pointed out that there are 
many college reading clinics and special reading programs that have been 


in operation for years. It is quite possible that there is a “general pattern” . 


followed by many of these clinics but it should be remembered that there 
can be, and is, a great deal of flexibility and variety in programs that have 
noticeable structural similarities. The aim of this program is to aid those 
students whose reading ability is not geared to the demands of the college 
curriculum. Three specific goals of the clinic are: to assist students to in- 
crease their rate of reading, to increase students’ comprehension of material 
read and to improve or enlarge the students’ vocabulary. 

Freshmen make up the bulk of enrollees and this is believed to be 
desirable because it is felt that any improvement in reading attained early 
in a student’s college career will be reflected in all his academic endeavor. 


1 Locke, Gibson and Arms (New York: Rinchart, 1948). 
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Clinic enrollment is approximately 125 students per quarter. A permanent 
record is kept of students’ attendance and progress. 

Tests and Testing: All entering freshmen at Michigan State College 
are given the American Council Psychological Examination and the Co- 
operative Test of Reading Comprehension prior to the beginning of classes. 
When the results of these tests indicate that academic difficulties may stem 
from poor reading ability, the student’s counselor or advisor suggests that 
the student visit the clinic for an interview. Thus the reading clinic works 
very closely with the college counseling center. The Dean of the Basic Col- 
lege, department heads, and staff members also refer students to the clinic. 
When students enroll in the clinic, they are given a diagnostic reading test 
and a standardized vocabulary test. The results of these tests are explained 
to the student. His weakness can be pointed out and at the same time a 
positive note can be added by the clinician as he suggests how this problem 
can be attacked in the program of the clinic. At the end of the term a com- 
parable form of the diagnostic reading test is administered to each student 
and he is able to evaluate the clinic experience. 

Materials that can be used in a clinic program fall into two classes: 
actual reading materials such as books, manuals, workbooks, and magazines; 
mechanical devices such as reading films, tachistoscope, and reading rate 
accelerator. There is considerable controversy today in the field of reading 
regarding the value and limitations of mechanical devices. It is not the aim 
of this article to resolve this issue but rather to suggest that these materials 
be evaluated on the basis of their merits or weaknesses in helping to achieve 
the specific goals of a particular program. The two strongest points in favor 
of at least a limited use of such devices are their motivational value and 
their use in increasing rate of reading. Advocates of these mechanical 
devices are probably most vulnerable when they take an extreme position 
that these aids offer a broad enough basis for solving the varied needs of 
college students who are experiencing reading difficulty. 

Procedure in the Clinic: Like any other scheduled class the clinic 
meets two days a week at regular hours. Most of the work is with groups 
ranging in size from fifteen to twenty-four students. A limited amount of 
time is available for individual work on specific problems. The clinic op- 
erates on a term or quarter basis but with no academic credit given. Since 
about ninety percent of the students are taking the course voluntarily, 
morale, and attendance are not problems. With the exception of the first 
few class meetings, very little time is given to lecture. Reading tasks are 
planned in advance and the clinician outlines and explains the problem very 
briefly. 

The first day following testing, students are told what they can expect 
in return for the investment of their time in the clinic. Accomplishments of 
previous classes are placed on the board in graph form. The aims of the 
clinic are discussed briefly along with the specific methods that will be used 
in attempting to achieve these aims. At subsequent meetings, units such as 
the following may be utilized. 
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I. Rate and Comprehension are never dealt with in isolation. For the 
purpose of illustration, the problem of rate of reading might be approached 


as follows: 


A. 


B. 


In a brief discussion, lead the student to the realization of how 
slow rate of reading handicaps him in college. 


Point out that slow rate of reading stems from habits such as word 
by word reading, regressive eye movements, vocalization, poor 


vocabulary, etc. 


Then utilize procedures that will aid in developing the habit of 
reading in phrases. 

1. Show the film, “Speeding your Reading.” If this is not avail- 
able, illustrate reading in phrases on the board. 

2. On all sustained reading material used in the clinic, students 
should be told the number of words in the passage. The 
clinician can place expired reading time on the board at ten 
second intervals. With this data, each student can figure his 
rate of reading. At the same time he does not feel he is 
competing with others in the class. 

8. If a tachistoscope is available, short sessions of flashing 
phrases on a screen can be utilized. 


II. Adjusting rate to material being read or to the purpose for which it is 
being read. 


A. 


B. 


Distribute Wilking-Webster?, Reading Manual. Have students 
read a passage of approximately 800 words. 
1. Point out prior to reading that there is a comprehension check 
composed of ten multiple choice questions. 
2. Students will have to select from 40 possible choices; there- 
fore the passage must be read very carefully for details. 
Time the students by placing expired reading time on the black- 
board. 


1. Students answer questions in their notebook and figure their _ 


own rate. 
2. Go over the questions and answers with the class. 


III. Distribute Strang manual’, and have the students read one of the 
1000 word essays on reading. 





A. Point out that the comprehension check on this passage is con- 
structed so as to measure the student’s ability to get main ideas 
rather than isolated facts. 

B.. Time the students and go over the questions. 

? Wilking, S. V. Webster, R. G., A College Developmental Reading Manual (Houghton, Mifflin, 


1943). 
o Seany, Ruth, Study Type of Reading Exercise (New York: Columbia University). 
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C. Due to the nature of this material, it is inevitable that the students 


will read it considerably faster than the first passage. Use this to 
point out the fact that we should develop different rates of reading 
for different purposes and different types of material. 


IV. Using the Wilking-Webster manual, have the students do a skimming 


exercise. 
A. 
B. 


Explain that this is a third type of reading. 


Mention reading situations where skimming is valuable, such as, 
looking for specific information, reading newspapers, reading some 
magazines, and reviewing partially familiar material. 

Have the students do another skimming exercise and have this 
timed. Approximately 80% of the students will improve their time 


in doing the second exercise. Use this fact to point out that read- 
ing habits can be improved. 


V. Using the manual Improving Reading Ability‘, other units can be built 
around such problems as: 


FOO Sp 


Detecting author bias in printed material. 
Drawing correct inferences. 

Reading to find the main idea of a passage. 
Separating facts from generalizations. 
Discovering false analogies. 


Observed Results following Clinic Experience: The data below shows 
pre-clinic means and end-clinic means for a group of 297 students who had 
one term experience in the clinic and who took both pre-tests and end-tests. 
The figures on the Iowa Silent Reading test are percentile scores based on 
the national norms for college freshmen. 


Rate of Reading: 


Measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 

Pre-clinic group mean 40 

End-clinic group mean 69 Change in group mean 29 
Measured on easy reading material* 

Pre-clinic group mean in words per minute: 235 
End-clinic group mean in words per minute: 377 
Measured on difficult reading material* 

Pre-clinic group mean in words per minute: 190 
End-clinic group mean in words per minute: 310 


Comprehension: 
Measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 
Pre-clinic group mean 30 





‘ Stroud, J. B., Ammons, R. B., Improving Reading Ability (Appleton, Century, Crofts, 1949). 


* Strang, op. cit. 
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End-clinic group mean 51 Change in group mean 21 
Measured by difficult reading material* 

Pre-clinic group mean 65% correct answers. 

End-clinic group mean 88% correct answers. 


The rate of reading on the Iowa Silent Reading Test is not converted 
into words per minute since other rate checks were given. The above rates 
are compiled from actual reading situations early in the term and near the 
end of the term. The students are not given any particular set for speed 
other than that they are always competing with their previous performance. 


While on the subject of rate, it might be pointed out that the term 
“rate of reading” is a highly overworked and rather nebulous term. Too 
often we speak of rate of reading as though it is a fixed value independent 
of the material upon which it is measured, and independent of the purpose 
for which the material is read. One of the aims of the clinic is to emphasize 
to students that they should develop different rates of reading for different 
materials and purposes. 


Communication courses should become more concerned with working 
out methods of teaching and practicing specific skills in the areas of reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. As new methods and techniques are de- 
veloped and refined, they should be made available to all teachers who are 
interested in them. Past conferences on College Composition and Com- 
munication held in Chicago have provided an excellent example in their 
fourteen independent workshops of how teachers can meet together to 
discuss common problems and trade ideas on methods of solving these 
problems. 


* Wilking, op. cit. 
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The Journal of Communication does not have a tremendous 
backlog of desirable articles awaiting publication space. Every 
manuscript submitted to the Journal will receive careful considera- 
tion by the editorial staff for possible early publication. There is a 
demand for articles on all phases of communication in human rela- 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF COMMUNICATION CONVENTION 
FOR 1952 


The program outlined below has been organized according to sugges- 
tions of many officers and members of the Society. Committee chairmen 
have been given considerable responsibility, according to their wishes and 
suggestions. The program is tentative in that it may be necessary to make 
changes with respect to the time for various programs to fit limitations of 
participants and coordination with other events. There may also be some 
additions or some time changes in the business and committee meetings. 
But the periods that have been allotted, the subjects for discussion, and the 
chairmen for the sessions are probably complete. There may also be one 
or two joint sessions with S.A.A. 


Theme: Training for Effective Communication in a Democratic Society. 


Sunday, December 28 


1:30- 2:45 Meeting of Committee Chairmen, Officers, and Executive Council 
Anne McGurk, Second Vice-President, Presiding 


3:00- 5:00 Business Meeting. President Murray Presiding 
6:30- 8:30 Dinner Meeting (if it can be arranged at a reasonable cost) 


Monday, December 29 
Sectional Meetings 


2:15- 3:45 Research and Evaluation in Communication. 
Chairman: John Keltner, University of Oklahoma. 


4:00- 5:30 Communication at the Elementary and Secondary Levels. 


An expert-initiated, discussionally presented, and experience oriented 
treatment of the topic, “Communication for Learning and Adjustment.” 


Chairman: Russ Jenkins, Michigan State College 


Tuesday, December 30 
Sectional Meetings 
9:00-10:30 Communication in Industry. 


Irving Lee, Northwestern University, will talk on the subject, “What 
Are the Communication Barriers between Employee and Employer?” 


A panel of representatives from the Mediation Service, Labor and 
Management will discuss the talk. 
Chairman: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University 
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End-clinic group mean 51 Change in group mean 21 
Measured by difficult reading material* 

Pre-clinic group mean 65% correct answers. 

End-clinic group mean 88% correct answers. 


The rate of reading on the Iowa Silent Reading Test is not converted 
into words per minute since other rate checks were given. The above rates 
are compiled from actual reading situations early in the term and near the 
end of the term. The students are not given any particular set for speed 
other than that they are always competing with their previous performance. 


While on the subject of rate, it might be pointed out that the term 
“rate of reading” is a highly overworked and rather nebulous term. Too 
often we speak of rate of reading as though it is a fixed value independent 
of the material upon which it is measured, and independent of the purpose 
for which the material is read. One of the aims of the clinic is to emphasize 
to students that they should develop different rates of reading for different 
materials and purposes. 


Communication courses should become more concerned with working 
out methods of teaching and practicing specific skills in the areas of reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. As new methods and techniques are de- 
veloped and refined, they should be made available to all teachers who are 
interested in them. Past conferences on College Composition and Com- 
munication held in Chicago have provided an excellent example in their 
fourteen independent workshops of how teachers can meet together to 
discuss common problems and trade ideas on methods of solving these 
problems. 


* Wilking, op. cit. 











DEMAND FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


The Journal of Communication does not have a tremendous 
backlog of desirable articles awaiting publication space. Every 
manuscript submitted to the Journal will receive careful considera- 
tion by the editorial staff for possible early publication. There is a 
demand for articles on all phases of communication in human rela- 


tions. 


Editor. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF COMMUNICATION CONVENTION 
FOR 1952 


The program outlined below has been organized according to sugges- 
tions of many officers and members of the Society. Committee chairmen 
have been given considerable responsibility, according to their wishes and 
suggestions. The program is tentative in that it may be necessary to make 
changes with respect to the time for various programs to fit limitations of 
participants and coordination with other events. There may also be some 
additions or some time changes in the business and committee meetings. 
But the periods that have been allotted, the subjects for discussion, and the 
chairmen for the sessions are probably complete. There may also be one 
or two joint sessions with S.A.A. 


Theme: Training for Effective Communication in a Democratic Society. 


Sunday, December 28 


1:30- 2:45 Meeting of Committee Chairmen, Officers, and Executive Council 
Anne McGurk, Second Vice-President, Presiding 


3:00- 5:00 Business Meeting. President Murray Presiding 
6:30- 8:30 Dinner Meeting (if it can be arranged at a reasonable cost) 


Monday, December 29 
Sectional Meetings 
2:15- 3:45 Research and Evaluation in Communication. 
Chairman: John Keltner, University of Oklahoma. 
4:00- 5:30 Communication at the Elementary and Secondary Levels. 


An expert-initiated, discussionally presented, and experience oriented 
treatment of the topic, “Communication for Learning and Adjustment.” 


Chairman: Russ Jenkins, Michigan State College 


Tuesday, December 30 
Sectional Meetings 
9:00-10:30 Communication in Industry. 


Irving Lee, Northwestern University, will talk on the subject, “What 
Are the Communication Barriers between Employee and Employer?” 
A panel of representatives from the Mediation Service, Labor and 
Management will discuss the talk. 

Chairman: Wesley Wiksell, Louisiana State University 
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10:45-12:15 Communication on Human Relations. 


A demonstration-discussion of “The Role of Effective Group Processes 
in Communication.” 

Chairman: Glen C. Dildine, Institute for Child Study, University of 
Maryland. 


2:15- 3:45 Communication Programs in Colleges and Universities. 


Representatives of distinctive kinds of communication programs in col- 
ges and universities will present a symposium on the topic, “Solving 
Problems in Communication at the College Level.” 


Chairman: Max Fuller, Dean, Grinnell College 


4:00- 5:30 Communication in the Military Services. 


Representatives of the Air Force, Army, and Navy and a Civilian Educator 
will present an open-symposium- 1 discussion on the topic, “What 
Training in Communication Skills Should be Included in Instructor 
Training programs in the Military Services?” 


Chairman: Hugh Seabury, Director of Instruction, Instructor Training 
School, Forbes Air Base, Topeka, Kansas (On leave from State Univer- 
sity of Iowa.) 

Business Meeting 
5:30 Final Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
President Murray Presiding 


Wednesday, December 31 
2:15- 3:45 Teaching the Communication Skills. 


A discussion-demonstration of “Specific Techniques for Teaching Reading, 
Writing, Speaking, and Listening in the Basic Communication Course. 


Chairman: James I. Brown, Division of Rhetoric, University of Minnesota. 


Notes concerning the Program: 


i. 


to 





The Committee on Evaluation, under the Direction of John Keltner, is under- - 


taking an on-the-spot action evaluation project of the entire convention — 
and procedure. Chairmen of sectional meetings, participants, and others will be 
ake to participate in this project. 

Chairmen of sectional meetings are making a great effort to find the most effective 
method of communication for their particular problems and personnel. In most 
cases this will mean a departure from conventional sectional meeting procedure. 


A serious effort is being made to provide opportunity for participation by all 
those in attendance. 

Chairmen and participants of most sectional meetings are planning to invite 
members of the audience to meet with them informally in unscheduled meetings 
after the sectional in order to continue discussions when the interest and the 
problems warrant. 
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COMMITTEE STRUCTURE OF NSSC 





The committee structure of NSSC is an extensive provision for study 
in a number of areas in the over-all field of communication. Any member 
wishing to participate in these group functions should write the chairman 
of the committee in the area of your interest. 


Elementary and Secondary School Programs General Methodologies 


Harold P. Zelko 
. The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pennsylvania 
Intercultural Relations 
Arthur L. Campa 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Military Services 


Col. Eugene E. Meyers—USAF 
Office 


Chief, Presentation Support 
of Air Staff 
Washington, D. C. 


College Communication Programs 


nt of English 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Clinical Methods in Communication 
Disorders 

Dr. Russell Meyer 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Seth Fessenden 
University of Denver 
Denver. Colorado 


Basic Reszarch ind Evaluation 
Johu Kelner 
University of Oklahoma 
Normiva, Oklahoma 


Mass Media 
Bess Sondel 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reading Comprehension 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Ralph Nichols 

University of Minnesota 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Communication Centers 

Earl R. Wynn 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Communication in Government 
Wayne L. Britton 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 2, California 


Communication in the Family 
Elwood Murray 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 











Content Analysis 
Information Theory 
Mass Communication 


. are among subjects offered to students who seek their 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in the University of Alabama Depart- 
ment of Radio. A select faculty guides the preparation of each 
student. for positions in government, business, industry, or edu- 


cation. 


For details write to 
DR. KENNETH HARWOOD 


Acting Head, Department of Radio, 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Curricula 
in all areas 
leading to the 
degrees 





M.A. 














